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~The Week. 


HIS week has seen the formal end of the first move on the part of 


Democratic leaders in Congress to make a President, Judge Davis 
and Governor Parker of New Jersey both having written letters to 
the Labor Reformers declining the proffered honor. Both are “ in 
favor of all just and legal measures,” &c., &c. ; and Governor Parker 
tells his workingman friends that he is a lifelong Democrat, &c., has 
had honors, &c., &c., &c., could not consistently become a candidate, 
&c. It is rather late in the day to go through this performance with 
such solemnity, but both the Judge and the Governor do it with a 
gravity that leaves no doubt, so far as these candidates are con- 
cerned, that the White House would not suffer for want of deport- 
ment if they were elected. The Labor Reformers ought now by 
rights to be pondering over the deceitfulness of the politician 
and the crookedness of his courses, but the simple truth 
about our Labor Reform friends who get up conventions is, that 
such of them as are not slightly crazed by theories which their 
brains cannot quite grasp, are gentlemen whom it would require 
a very old politician, one who has been saving our land, and vend- 
ing great truths, and getting his hat ironed for a very long term of 
years, to teach anything new in the way of whipping the devil 
round the stump, chicanery, guile, and cheating. The recent strikes 
have demonstrated the fact that crafty men resolved to do no harder 
work than rupning about the country and carrying on correspond- 
ence are the active movers in the “ Labor” Conventions; and that 
selling out and bamboozling their fellow workingmen is “as easy 
as lying to them.” The whole movement is as good a comment on 
the political morality of the workingmen leaders as on the political 
sagacity of the Congressmen and others who thought an alliance 
with them profitable or selected for them such candidates. 





That Greeley and Brown are to be endorsed at Baltimore be- 
comes plainer every day, if that can become plainer which was per- 
fectly plain before. Even the World and the Chicago Times give 
up their incredulity, and the Western journal goes so far as to say 
that if Baltimore takes up Greeley, the Democratic party is dissolved. 
The Democratic party, we observe, is of an entirely different opi- 
nion; but, so far as our observation has gone, the endorsement at 
Baltimore will be taken by a certain number of Democrats as ab- 
solving them this year from obedience to the momentary leaders. 
There will be less of this feeling, we judge, as the canvass pro- 
gresses, but even in November there will be much of it. It is hard 
to come to a conclusion as to its extent; an Eastern writer speaks 
under the disadvantage of meeting men who have known Mr. Gree- 
ley personally or by close report, and where the Western or buco- 
lical view of him and the interested Southern white-man view are 
not held. So speaking, we should say the Democratic abstention 
will not be inconsiderable, though it will be smaller than a good 
many have been saying for the last two months. We shall come 
nearer than many persons think to having once more the * old- 
fashioned Republican and Democratic fight” which the Republican 
leaders have openly said they wanted. We hope they may come 
out of it with a lively sense of what their management of the 
party has been. Less than a hundred electoral votes the Demo- 
crats could have mustered four years ago, had all the States voted, 
and thirty-three of the few they had they got by the most unblush- 
ing cheating in this city. But this summer Mr. Morton will have 
to work to keep Indiana, and Mr. Conkling New York, and Mr. 
Logan Illinois ; nobody talks of keeping Missouri, and the reliance 
for keeping Pennsylvania is that Mr. Cameron will save it, and 
that Mr. Forney has gone on a long trip with “Tom Scott,” the 
“railroad man,” who is strong for General Grant, and will return 
“ converted.” 





| 


There is an enormous amount of talk about the campaign, but very 
little of it is such as to inspire contidence, and we should advise 
everybody to take everything he hears on the one side or the ether 
with some grains of allowance, and to wait, as for a fixed point in 
chaos, till he hears news from North Carolina. In that State. where 
the election comes off in a month, the average Libera 
will learn for the first time the precise nature of a struggle between 
a perfectly organized party, trained in every school district in the 
country, led by a renominated executive, backed by nearly the 
whole money power of the country, and, on the other hand, a dis- 
organized army of men, hopeful and valiant, indeed, but largely in- 
spired by the hope of plundering the enemy’s camp—an oozing sort 
of courage, which will be all the higher in Pennsylvania if North 
Carolina does not go for Grant, and all the higher in the rest of the 
country if Pennsylvania does not go the same way, aud as Oregon 
went the other day. The contest in North Carolina grows warm, 
and we already hear from the Jimes that “the American tlae has 
been pelted,” and from the Tribune that the meeting at which the 
American flag is said to have been pelted did indeed give som 
dication that the gentlemen composing it had been subjected to thy 
demoralizing intluence of military despotism: that is to say, the 
wretched Grant has so trampled on the Yanceyville young men, that 
they are uncontrollable at sight of the symbol of Federal authority 


Republican 


We suppose the young men of Northern North Carolina are not par- 
ticularly fond of the Union yet; but it isas well to recollect that the 
American tlag in question was a political they, with the name of 

and Wilson on it, and that Judge Settle went on and finish 
Grant and Wilson speech. Such things, however, do injury to the 


Grecley and Brown cause, and the young men must learn to 
ble their fondness for that ticket a little, or the result, as well as the 
mistake, of the last Democratie campaign for the Presideney will be 
repeated this year. 


Mr. Robert Vance, of North Carolina, a brother of the ex- 
governor, has come out, in a speech delivered at Wilsen, in 
favor of Mr. Greeley’s nomination by the Baltimore Convention. 
He illustrated his position, the Tribune tells us—and_ the 
tration is too good not to be repeated at length humor- 
ous story of an old preacher into whose hymn-book some bad boy 
had pasted the old song: *Old Grimes is dead, that good old man, 
we ne’er shall see him more.’ On opening his book one day before a 
sermon, his eyes fell on this hymn. He read the first verse, and 
stopped with surprise. He wiped his spees, and read it again, and 
said, ‘ Brethren, I have been singing out of this book for forty years; 
I have never recognized this as a hymn before, but it’s here, and | 
ain’t agwine to go back on my book now; so please raise the tune, 
and we'll sing it through if it kills us.’ ‘Now,’ said Mr. Vance, 
‘we have been singing Democratic hymns for forty years down he:e, 
and we have never recognized Greeley as a Democrat before ; but if 
the Baltimore Convention puts him in our hymn-book, we'll sing 
him through if it kills us.” What makes the story and the illus- 
tration it conveys the more piquant, is the remembrance of an edi- 
torial article, consisting of three words, printed in the Z7rihune on 
occasion of a certain negative vote cast by a United States senator 
from Iowa, a friend of Senator Trumbull’s, in a late Presidential 
The three words were, ‘‘ Grimes Is Dead.” 
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impeachment trial. 


If in North Carolina there begin to be appearances of something 
certain, in} Louisiana confusion is worse confounded, and nebody 
seems to know what has happened, is happening, or is going to 
happen to Democrats, Reform Democrats, Warmoth men, Casey 
men, Pinchback Republicans, or anybody else. Colonel George 
W. Carter, we see, an experienced politician, comes out against the 
nomination of Mr. W. P. Kellogg for Governor by the Casey or Cus- 
tom-honse Republicans, and says he cannot support any such ticket. 
Indeed, it is anything but a nice ticket, even as tickets go. Valued 
correspondents deceive us profoundly, orit is in fact a ticket worthy 
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the suppert of Mr. Fenton and Mr. Tweed. Mr. W. P. Kellogg runs 
for Governor in order that he may be sent back to the United States 
Senate, of which body he is now an ornament; or is not an ornament. 
To this end he makes an agreement with various people, and, 
among others, with Mr. C. C. Antoine, of Caddo, of whom it is said 
that, being bought and sold in the late legislature, he, on one occa- 
sion, brought the very large price of $40,000, which is “ruling 
high” for New Orleans. Another party to the gubernatorial trans- 
action is Mr. O. C. Blandin, recently a tax-collector, and of such a 
sort that up to this time only two hundred and fifty receipts have 
been produced in cases where he had returned the taxpayer as de- 
linquent. For Attorney-General on this ticket, we have Mr. A. P. 
Field, the gentleman who assaulted Judge Kelley in Washington. 
One would say that all “ the great organizing ability of Mr. Casey ” 
—as the Times has it—and the services of more revenue cutters than 
one, would be requisite to carry these candidates through. Or, 
rather, one would feel sure of it were it not that the most prominent 
Liberal Republican is Mr. Warmoth. What, now, is one to wish for 
Louisiana? Her politics were a simpler matter when the question 
was between the New Orleans rioter and the negro voter. On the 
whole, the Custom-house seems to be the stablest thing there. 

The Republicans of Philadelphia have been making an experi- 
ment of which we can at least say that the thought of trying it is 
among the hopeful signs of the times, though we believe that it has 
resulted in no improvement in the character of the candidates for 
city and county offices. These nominations would regularly have 
been made in a convention of delegates packed in the usual way 
(and in Philadelphia they know how to pack delegate conventions), 
but in this instance they proceeded, nominally at least, from the 
rank and file of the party, specially summoned to vote them. The 
‘*Crawford County System” employed for this purpose has these 
distinctive features: alist of candidates, oper to all aspirants, either 
by personal application or through the agency of their friends, on 
payment of a fee towards meeting the expenses of printing the 
tickets; liberty on the voter’s part to choose from this list by erasing 
the names objectionable to him; election by plurality from among 
the candidates thus voted for. Thus, in the case of the City Com- 
missioner, where but two candidates were in the field, the success- 
ful one had 15,568 votes against 10,096 for his rival—a clear majo- 
rity; but there were six candidates for Recorder of Deeds, and the 
highest received only 9,343 votes in a polling of 28,582. Moreover, 
as there was no possibility of deciding off-hand whether a voter who 
had presented himself was truly a Republican or not, the party 
managers could have had no difficulty in packing the polls, 
where they did not prefer the good old way and simpler 
plan of counting out the men not of their own choice; and it 
seems to be agreed that some of the nominees owed their success to 
the suffrages of persons who commonly sell their votes to the Demo- 
cratic party, and some to the figuting of the judges after the polls 
were closed. An election contested on these grounds would, if enter- 
tained by the courts, offer some novel issues. 





_ The list, as we have said, is not remarkable for its goodness ; 
it may, perhaps, be better than a convention would have imposed 
upon the party, but we shrewdly suspect it to be just about exactly 
the self-same thing. The Reformers are not content with it, 
and have put a separate ticket in the field, in some portions of 
which they will have the support of the Democrats, who have also 
made nominations. The struggle, therefore, will not be devoid of 
interest; all the more because the regular Republicans cannot be 
compelled to vote for the candidates of the Crawford County Sys- 
tem, m spite of the share they took in the nomination. Is it too 
much to hope that the Reformers and Democrats may next time 
agree with the Republicans in giving a useful extension to the Sys- 
tem on such a basis as this—the formation of a joint committee to 
reccive and publish the names of candidates (adding to the name of 
each the name of the party with which he is identified) ; to collect 
the fees of enrolment, and to provide uniform ballots, each contain- 








ing the nominations of all parties for a given office ; to superintend 
the strict registration of voters in advance of the day of election, 
and to unite in detecting “ repeaters” and “rounders”? We do 
not think the Crawford County System the best for an experiment 
of this sort, or for permanent use, but it could be equitably applied, 
and it would help to demonstrate the possibility of important ameliv- 
rations of our political machinery. 





The Western editor who recently called his editorial opponent 
‘a tank of mendacity,” and remarked on the same gentleman’s 
announcement that he had lost a mule that it was “‘ the greatest case 
of self-forgetfulness on record,” might call at this office and hear of 
something to his advantage. We see little prospect of being able 
to carry on the campaign with anything like the vigor of language 
necessary or the intimate knowledge of the private history of our 
contemporaries. We have all along been confident that we should 
have an unusual share of personalities during this canvass, even 
though we should miss hearing the familiar ‘“ You lie, you villain, 
you lie”; but they are coming in earlier, hotter, stronger, and faster 
than we ever bargained for. The first one of any great consequence 
was the remark from one of our exchanges, which is not an organ and 
shall be nameless, that another exchange’s office was like “ any other 
place of prostitution,” whereupon the injured paper, an able and dig- 
nified contemporary, at once withdrew formally a conjecture which 
it had civilly made a day or two previously, to the effect that per- 
haps, no one could tell, the unorganic editor might intend to conduct 
himself like a gentleman in his intercourse with other journals, and 
very differently from the unmannerly old person who had preceded 
him. Things were clearly getting worse when another most 
dignified and able contemporary wanted to know if a man was a 
fit candidate for the Presidency who, in ’43 or thereabouts, was ac- 
cessary to the purloining of a gentleman’s private letters? By-and- 
by, the journal “ which is not an organ,” as the Evening Post likes to 
remind it, replying perhaps to the petty larceny charge, said that 
in its opinion the Herald did rather a bright thing when it spoke of 
a certain journal as the Evening Ghost. But these are love-pats, 
and the pleasant, discreet converse of the wise, compared to the 
reviling, making of mouths, screaming, and bloody and murderous 
threatenings and defiances that are now going on between two 
others of our respected exchanges. The editor of one has 
the misfortune of having for the initial letter of his middle 
name the letter A; so his friend across the way spells out in full 
for him an alleged middle name—as, for instance, his name being 
let us say “‘ John A. Smith,” our quarto exchange each morning has 
it “John Assassin Smith,” in such headlines of paragraphs as 
‘¢What Assassin Smith thinks,” “‘ John Assassin Smith’s views six 
months ago,” and the like. Naturally moved by this and by the as- 
sertion that “‘ John A. Smith is the most cowardly, venal, and reck- 
less libeller now living,” our other respected exchange, a folio, ac- 
tually replies to the quarto in these words, which we quote without 
other change than two omissions: ‘‘ Whoever says that the editor 


of the —— is venal, is a liar, a libeller, and a scoundrel. As to the 
charge of cowardice, the editor of the —— has a perpetual opportu- 


nity to put that to the test which he persistently neglects to im- 
prove.” We ought to have an amendment to the Constitution ex- 
tending the Presidential term to seven years. These quadrennial 
exhibitions come too rapidly. Meantime, we advise the appearance 
at least of amity and love. Weknowitishard ; we ourselves should 
like to speak out all we think about some of the brethren ; but the 
constraint is civilizing in its tendency, and we urge the whole frater- 
nity to imitate our example, and be always civil to everybody, even 
to the froward and unthankful. 





The Orangemen and their Roman Catholic enemies have at last 
begun trying to discuss their differénces in a more American fashion 
than is usual with those two classes of citizens ; but we cannot say that 
they showed great capacity for the mode of arbitrament which rests 
upon a belief in the power of talk—unlessof very warmtalk. They may, 
however, yet bring matters to bear so that ‘ Croppies, Lie Down” 
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muy be refrained from when the Orange procession marches, and seve- 
ral other little amenities foregone. Public opinion among the Ameri- 
cans is very strong in favor of upholding the “right of free proces- 
sion ”—a new palladium of human liberties even in America, and 
what the feeling is which lies back of that opinion everybody knows. 
At the same time, we hope it may not be long before an enlightened 
publie opinion will demand of the Orangemen that they discontinue 
a parade which in some of its features is symbolical of as bad and 
cruel a tyranny as a minority ever exercised over a majority, and 
which directly incites toa breach of the peace. The courage and 
the faithfulness to principle which these men have shown will 
always be respected, but small esteem can be given the fierce bi- 
gotry which so clouds their naturally strong sense and patriotism 
that they persist in cherishing here, on American soil, for their glory 
and the annoyance of everybody else, a bitter feud which surely had 
no right to transplantation. 





We suppose everybody, except Mr. Bancroft Davis, is heartily 
glad to see the final disappearance into thin air and out of sight for 
ever of the famous Indirect Claims. It is wonderful to look back 
and think what a tremendous bore, and see what a piece of puerility 
they were. The arbitrators decided with reported unanimity that 
they were altogether untenable, and they were dismissed forth- 
with. This action on the part of the Tribunal has naturally afflicted 
Mr. Davis with chagrin, as he makes manifest in a despateh to Mr. 
Fish written after the fate of his claims was fully clear, and which 
the Secretary has since printed. As Mr. Davis has, however, filled 
all the rest of us with chagrin, we suppose him not to be attracting 
to himself any great amount of sympathy, and we fancy he could 
retire from public employment with the sincere assent of a vast ma- 
jority of his countrymen, whose good name he has done about as 
much to hurt as any gentleman of equal prominence that we can re- 
collect of late years. The Tribune of this city is perhaps the only 
journal likely to regret his departure ; it was almost the only influ- 
ential journal which continued, down to a late date, to press the 
Davis views, and these were not the views as to the right conduct of 
our international affairs which were long held by many well-informed 
citizens who brought good judgment to their consideration. It was 
not very long before the country began to exercise its good sense on the 
subject, and the result should be a lesson to all politicians who dis- 
trust the people’s ability to decide a plain question of morals and busi- 
ness. By the way, as Liberal journalists, anxious to remove men on 
horseback, despotic Cesars, people who “have no statesmanship,” let 
us take counsel with each other and enquire what great statesman it 
was, and how long he had been in training, who invented these same 
wise claims? How well did he know his business of “ statesman- 
ship,” for knowing which we have given him honors and emoluments 
these twenty or thirty years? Let us, by all means, since scapegoats 
are the fashion, have a large and well-selected assortment of them. 





To-day a year ago, Mr. Stanley, the Herald correspondent who 
had been sent in search of Dr. Livingstone, was writing his first 
letter to inform the world of his progress, dating at ‘“‘ Kwihara, Dis- 
trict of Unyanyembe,” a point a little more than two-thirds of the 
distance between Zanzibar and Ujjiji, his objective point, on Lake 
Tanganyika. On Tuesday the Herald printed a telegraphic abstract 
of letters from the same source, confirming the more or less suspicious 
ing with Livingstone, who, on the 16th of October, accompanied him 
back as far as Unyanyembe, “‘ where they passed twenty-eight days 


spend Christmas. The date of Stanley’s sending off this intelli- 
gence is given as March 14, 1872. As for Dr. Livingstone, he 
ees two years’ work ahead for him before he can return with proofs 
of the real source of the Nile. He is said to have satisfied himself 
that Lake Tanganyika is not among the feeders of that river, but 
that the Chambeze River is. Of this he followed the course for 


| 





seven hundred miles till his supplies gave out, and has some one 
hundred and eighty yet to explore—apparently in order to establish 
its connection with Baker’s Lake Albert Nyanza. We cannot say 
that this despatch leaves everything satisfactorily accounted for, 
Dr. Livingstone’s safety alone being certitied, unless we should say 
also his seeming indifference to the world’s anxiety in regard to him, 
ference would have been surprising, and not easy to excuse; but the 
scene of his explorations was, according to all accounts, in the coun- 
try to the west of Lake Tanganyika, which he had to cross in order 
to join Stanley. If his conjecture in regard to the Chambeze be ecor- 
rect, the actual fountain-head of the Nile lies immediately to the 
north of Lake Nyassa—i.e., in latitude LOY S. 





It is hard to say whether the new treaty concluded between the 
German Empire and the French Republic, and signed last Saturday 
night by Count Arnim and M. de Rémusat, but still subject to ratiti 
pation by the German Federal Council and the French National 
Assembly, is likely to strengthen or to impair the intluence of M. 
Thiers, of late so violently assailed by the forees of the Right in the 
French Legislature. The main stipulations of the treaty are re 
ported to be the following: Two months after the ratification, whieh 
is to take place within one week, France has to pay one-half of the 
third milliard franes (3100,000,000) of the war indemnity, where- 
upon the Germans evacuate the Departments of Marne and Haute- 
Marne; March 1, 1873, she has to pay the second half of that mil- 
liard; and March 1, 1874, the whole fourth milliard, which is to be 
followed by the evacuation of Ardennes and Vosges; and the pay- 
ment of the last milliard, with the interest acerued on the indemnity, 
is to be made March 1, 1875, when the final evacuation of all Freneh 
territory is to take place, the Germans to the last retaining the full 
strength of their army of occupation. The gain te France consists 
in the speedier recovery of the Departments of Marne and Haute- 
Marne, and the later payment of the last milliard, which to the na- 
tional feeling of the French people must appear more than counter- 
balanced by the Germans continuing to oceupy the Department of 
Meuse, the united remnants of Meurthe and Moselle, and the fortress 
of Belfort, a full year beyond the term set for the final evacuation ot 
France by the original stipulations of the treaty of peace. Rational 
observers, however, will easily discover both parties to be gainers 
by the new arrangement. 





The Government has introduced in the German Reichstag a law 
prolonging for one year from January next the present dictatorship 
in Alsace-Lorraine. The law of June 9, 1871, of which this is a pro- 
posed amendment, fixed Jan. 1, 1873 as the date at which the new 
provinces would come under the Reneral operation of the laws of the 
Empire. The Government would even then have preferred the exten- 
sion which it now asks for, but yielded in the hope, rather than the 
expectation, of perfecting its reconstructive work in the termassigned. 
Experience has shown that the task, in spite of the intelligence and 
prodigious industry with which it was entered upon, was too gréat 
to be compressed into a year and a half. One effeet of still further 
delay, if it is granted, will be the postponement of the elections in 
Alsace-Lorraine for deputies to the Reichstag, which otherwise 
would fall in February next. That this is a prudent consideration 
appears from the fact that the populace is very much wrought up 
just now, and will continue to be till October, over the question 
whether to choose France or Germany for permanent domicile and 


| citizenship ; and in the half-year that would be left before election- 


time, it is clear that the passions of this crisis would hardly 


_ have subsided enough to leave the voters in a sober and patriotic 


frame of mind—patriotic from the German point of view not only, 
but from the electors’ deliberate choice of a country. Eighteen 
months hence the measures of the provisional government will have 
had a fairer chance to justify themselves in practice, and gene- 
rally it may be said that the problem whether the new subjects of 
the Empire are irreconcilable and unassimilable will be much nearer 
solution than it is at present. 
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lon i and ren be, if the intellectual bhiieie of the party 


IIS is the euphemism used by Governor Randolph to persuade | : . 
| Blairs and the office-hunters, but the Democraey—is most anxious to 


the Democratic party of New Jersey that in supporting Mr. 
Greeley they will be guilty of nothing worse than eccentricity. We 
must expect during the next few months to hear persons called by 
their right names much more frankly than things. No canvass in 
our political history has ever proceeded on so shameless a negation 
of principles, after so hopeless an attempt to establish them as the 
basis of combination. As regards the new leader whom it is pro- 
posed to promote from the post of trumpeter in one host to the cap- 
taincy of the other, whom every one is swift to deny as his choice 
and slow to accept ‘‘at the bidding of desperation under the mistake 
of expediency,” one of two things must be true: Either Mr. Greeley 
leaps into the arms of enemies he has spent a long life in fighting 
and reviling with might and main, driven by the notion that his 
bygone sound and fury will be taken to signify nothing, or else he 
embraces the Greeks because they offer gifts. And the party which 
is invited to take him for leader must choose between two excuses, 
alike in effrontery, for doing so. The Democrats are asked to pre- 
tend that there is some sufficient common ground on which they may 
join him in attacking the Administration, all former and permanent 
wars being composed in truce, or else they are asked to use his ser- 
vices as a deserter, and hang him in their triumph. 

The capacity for swallowing formulas and facts along with 
them which Congressman R. B. Roosevelt opens his mouth to betray 
would delight Carlyle. His instructions to the delegates from 
this State to the Baltimore Convention, volunteered with such au- 
thority as an official position in the pure calm air of Washington 
may give them, backed by a soundness of judgment which accepts 
the conversion of popular sentiment “in a few days” from disgust 
to delight with the Cincinnati nominations, seem not very likely to 
impose on any thinking men among them. They will be apt to ask be- 
fore even reading his manifesto, whether his steps towards his official 
position entitle him to a respectful hearing, and whether the kind 
of Christian forgiveness of newspaper-enemies which gives such a 
grace to individual character, affords a safe or creditable rule for 
party action. The thin veil be offers them to cover the deformity 
of the new alliance is even less decent because more hypocritical 
than a cynical profession of mere eagerness to regain power would 
be. Mr. Greeley is to be loved and elected by the Democrats, says 
Mr. Roosevelt, because he thinks with them on the only three 
prominent matters. of dispute | at: present afleeting the country, 
namely. egrruption in eflice, Federal centralization opposing ‘State 


rights, and the demand-of the, blaeks;fdmstipremaiey muder spécial | 


laws disadvantageous to ;the whites, :...Lhe: common ‘sense: df any 
party whatever may be. trusted, te? save ts: from thé: last-of these 
national dangers which we-now hear of) fon the first title... It isa 


curious, instance of the. inversion, of: political: réles . effected by | 


the canyass, that the very same: man. should be invoked té:stay an 


imaginary peri] whose ferocious sentimentilism and want: of fore- 


sight were active .canses in bringing on the-real perils from this | 
quarter; that the Southern whites should. be referred to their insul- | 
ter for protection, and the blacks to their instigator. for discourage- | 


ment. ..As for the, advice to support the Cincinnati candidate ‘ds | 
the purifier of official, corraption, it must be irony that inspites it. | 


This, augur at.the, Capitol is laughing in: his:sleeve’ at Isis rural 
friends, . There, was not, time-for the contemptuous surprise that 
saluted - Mr. 
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throughout the country caught the opportunity! they had: eon. | 


trived, and thronged to his headquarters. What-rofleeting man | too faint- hearted to throw oft the Beatie of éonvention, as to ¢an- 


| didites, atid tho forgiving to Vet bit at the. fier ce Vilification of thirty 


+ | years, hé must tevolt at” a platforin eet will demand, the Surrender 
ington the system of rings, gathering the bad-of both partiés thto a | 


dyes not dread, as the most assured result of his election that this 
troop will become his official bodyguard, and will transfer'te’ Wash+ 


conspiracy of pluader, intlamed to-tenfold-rapacity by the greatness 
of the scale and, the occasions ¢: > Even with a resolute, teat headed 
judge of men, this danger wonkd be formidable, |. 


The drift of the Government tdwardhlelistratientiow iw aie hiat 


serious danger which awakens the fears'ofthinking men of all -par- 


means anything, the danger which the Democracy — not the 


avert. Resistance to this tendency is that fundamental principle of 


| the old-fashioned Democratic party which their successors are in- 








vited quietly to drop by putting themselves under a pilot who will 
steer them straight with the current. The character of his mind, 
his moral temper, his party training, all warp him in that direction. 
What the nation most needs now is a chief who will struggle against, 
not hurry on, this strong set of popular sentiment and circumstances. 
It is inevitable in a complex frame of government such as ours is. 
Like the system of Saturn and his rings, stability in the whole is the 
result of constant oscillation among the parts. While the centri- 
fugal foree was tending towards disruption, Mr. Greeley resisted it, 
vehemently and honestly, till it culminated and was sissipated in 
civil war. Now that the system sways towards its periodic inverse 
movement, it sweeps him irresistibly with it. His discernment is 
too superficial to see the new danger, his prejudices too deep to un- 
learn the old ways, and his will too impotent for the changed duty 
of resisting the popular sentiment that has come round to his side. 
Remembering, besides, his loose, uneducated notions as to the proper 
sphere of government, his ideal of its function as a meddler, not as 
a manager, and his owtré theories that it must do and bid and lead 
and provide everything, we know no public man so singularly un- 
fitted by his mental bent to guide events during the coming four 
years. It is needless to enlarge on the opportunities which his 
hangers-on will invent for practising to their own profit on his egot- 
ism, which sometimes working for good, sometimes for ill, nothing 
can chastise into caution, and his frequent astuteness, which we 
suppose nothing can fairly be expected to elevate to the dignity of 
statecraft. Those delegates who vote for him must either ignore 
all human experience in the childish faith that for the next four or 
cight years he wiil honestly turn his back squarely on his past sixty- 
two, or they must believe him to be so wholly devoid of fixed prin- 
ciple, so eager to grasp place without honor, that he will aecept the 
semblance of power and leave its substance to the party that makes 
him its stalking-horse. It would be matter neither for surprise nor 
regret if, as the result of this political mismatch, egotism, with a 
due share of wilfulness, should in the end get the better of unprin- 
cipled flattery. 


This barefaced appeal of Mr. Roosevelt’s to the delegates to barter 
their convictions for the shadow of success, gains no strength from 
the intimation that their support of Mr. Greeley would be welcome to 
the oloud: of locusts and army-worms he has helped to bring down upon 
the South: ' To hitit that: ‘his clection would aid them “ to gain or 
recover seeial position’ ‘aniotg the people with whom, they have made 
their hones,” is to promise at Tinpossible teconcllement of opposites. 
Of course; i return for Heir sixpport, this’ vontingeat of: Southern 
Republicati buteasts will demand the maintenance of the system by 
which they thrive. They could lose respectability by no change, 
even that of party treachery ; but Democratic eagerness for place 
must pause atthe offer of stich: auxtlidries—the lees ard refuse leit 
by the ctudé experiments in’ ‘gotethinent iittposed by ‘Mr. Greeley’ 5 
aid’ on the Southern: States. 3 
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aaheeneil tone of the Liberals warns them that not a vote can be 
spared. Four months between the nomination and the election give 
ample time for all disintegrating influences to work, and ample time 
for the melting away of that phantom of the candidate’s popularity, 
without whose illusive beckoning he would never have been seri- 
ously thought of. 


THOSE BROKEN RINGS. 
IIE zest in the detection of rogues and the pleasure of the public 
in inspecting them have noticeably subsided. We have seen 
knaves as audacious and interesting as any that the future can pro- 
vide, so that public virtue must not expect any aid from the novelty 
and romance of their pursuit. All the activity left us by the hot 
weather is engrossed in the lazy contemplation of the Presidential 
question. Moreover, our lamentable failure in bringing Tweed and 
Connolly and Fields to justice -has been followed by a very reason- 
able despondency. ‘ What is the use of catching any more scoun- 
drels only to let them go?” Were a few of the pioneer rogues now 
in the penitentiary, it would be comparatively easy work dealing 
with those outside of it. As it is, they have worn out the public 
persistence, and we show signs of giving up the chase. Newspaper 
readers do not care to hear anything more about defaulters and rob- 
bers—which is a natural, excusable feeling, but certainly not the 
very best one. If everybody goes to noticing that everybody else is 
despondent, and relinquishes his sense that it is imperative to punish 
rogues, why, of course, nothing can be done. 

We wish the charges of fraud against the persons who have had 
the management of the Brooklyn Park and the building of the 
East River Bridge had been more simply and succinctly stated, but 
amid the many accusations made we will beg the attention of 
our readers to one or two with reference to Prospect Park. 
We see here a kind of robbery which the many other rascali- 
ties of the past year have supplied only a few instances of. The 
charges against ‘Tweed and Connolly are that they robbed the public 
treasury and that they corrupted the public virtue. We never 
thought of them as the robbers of individuals or classes of men. 
Nobody suffered sufficiently to make his grievance a theme for pub- 
lic interest or indignation, but from the dishonest greed of the per- 
sons who bought and managed the Park some individuals have 
evidently suffered. Here is an incident which will show the spirit 
of these men: it is one of those neat and portable little curiosities of 
fraud which the memory holds after graver things are forgotten. 
The Ring which had bought the patent for the Nicholson pavement 
wished to pave one of the fine broad avenues of the city. The pro- 
_— -holders did not care to pay $5 a foot for work that was worth 
¢2, and objected. The consent of amajority of the property-holders 
along any avenue is necessary before apavement can be laid. The 
Ring accordingly bought a lot in some cheap part of the street and 
vested the title in one hundred and four persons. This gave the 
Nicholson pavement a majority. The scheme did not succeed, but 
the astonishing impudence of the attempt is worth notice and recol- 
lection. 

The people living in the neighborhood of the Park have felt 
very heavily the tyranny and oppression of the Ring. The quietest 
manner in which a public officer can rob a community is by buying 
up property, and then making improvements in such a way as to 
enhance its value. Only hypercritical people, it has been thought 
heretofore, could object to this; it was Tweed’s most decorous and 
most profitable card. ‘The management of the Park and its vicinity 
has been just of this same kind. To the ground originally set apart 
as a park there have been several additions. The statute of 1864 
directed that in the purchase of land for the Park, no allowance 
shall be made for enhanced value of property, but in all subsequent 
acts this provision was omitted, so that the Ring was able to buy pro- 
perty for the Park and force it upon the city at immensely increased 
prices, Kingsley bought up land in the neighborhood before any- 
body outside the Ring knew that it was to be added to the Park. 
He immediately went to work to get the city to buy it. This he ac- 
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jured the persons to whom he paid the market value of their 
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ey a a year ak a half after his purchase, and the 
property for which he paid $61,000 he sold for 2141,000. So far 
he cannot be said to have harmed anything but the public treasury 
and the public virtue, and to have taken a dishonest advantage of 
the opportunities of his position; he cannot be said to have in- 


ITO- 
perty. It wasin the sale of a part of the Park that we see bore 
unfairly and heavily the tyranny of the Ring bore upon certain indi- 
viduals. After the additions had been made, the Commissioners 
came before the people with a proposition to sell what we are tald was 
much the finest portion of the Park. A bill authorizing its sale they 
forced through the Legislature at Albany. Of course, as soon as this 
sale was made, the property in the neighborhood of that part of the 
Park depreciated enormously. The loss might easily have ruined the 
owners. It had been known as the Park for years, and honest peo- 
ple had bought lots near it with no idea but that it was still to tes 
the Park. If there were any public reason for the sale, it was 
right enough that it should be made, and the sufferers must bear 
their misfortunes as best they could. But if, as is most probable, it 
was merely to gratify the selfishness of speculators, then these hen- 
est people were grossly outraged. In some cases, if seems that 
members of the Ring sold their own property to persons Whom they 
assured that the eastern part of the Park would net ‘be sold, and 
got rid of it at a handsome price. 

Or take the case of the Brooklyn Water Board, and we heve a 
rather picturesque and recollectable sort of thievery, the evidente 
of which rests on sworn affidavits submitted to the eitizens by their 
Committee of Fifty—a body of gentlemen alike ty composition, 
in interests, and, we fear, alas! in fate, to our, own Committee of 
Seventy. A principal game of the Kingsley Ring, as of all the rings 
in all our cities and States, was the game of the protligate speadéhrift’s 
stewards, who induce as large expenditures en the part of their 
masters as possible, that so their own * steals,” as the phrase new 
goes, may be the greater. With this end in view, they decided 
to have a new reservoir, which should eost a certain number 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars—more than a million—-of whieh 
a good share should be conveyed by the gentlemen ‘inside ” to 
their own pockets. To induce people to build a reservoir, however, 
they must be persuaded that there is need of storing up water, and 
to persuade them of that a wise man, if he is * inside” and really 
thinks a reservoir ought to be built, gees to the officials who have 
charge of the reservoirs already in existence, and tells them. that a 
committee of the city government is eoming eut:to look atthe 
water, and that unless the gates are opened and the water 
allowed to run to waste, there will not be any ‘evidence of “a 
water famine,” and a water famine has’ been decided upon: 
Then the water is allowed to run waste, and the Ring’ news- 
paper “is informed” that there exists the most pressing danger. of 
a water famine, and begs the citizens to display the utmost fru- 
gality in their use of the precious liquid, so absolutely. essential to 
health, and without a copious supply of, which the whole. city might 
burn down in a single night. The: puablie miad thus prepared, the 
Ring drinks more champagne and “‘:salts” some ‘more greenbdcks, 
unless somebody who has been ‘ inside,” or somehew poet hold of 
some figures, ‘* denounces” it. In easb that oecurs; we Know what 
happens by our own experience with Tammany and the Committee 
of Seventy. Some paper gets hofd: of the figures and ‘publishes 
them with commendable pride} “indeed, it Is lucky if tt does 
not fall to believing that the thunder ‘is what kills, and not, the 
lightning, and fancy itself the born destroyer of the. iniquiteus, 
and increase greatly in spiritual pride. The figures convince: the 
taxpayers, who become angry, investigate, threaten, become angrier, 
and make a wrathful clean sweep of the thieves, Who usually get out 
of office pretty peaceably, and cast as many anchors to windwardas 
possible by fraudulent assignments and dilatory motions inthe 
courts, and then lie snug, waifing for “this thitte to blow over” 
By-and-by, it does blow over pretty well, people retting tired of the 
whole subject. We hear, for instance, that the Toss” —thbaning 
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Mr. William Tweed—having been urged by the kindness of friends 
to reorganize the Americus Club, an organization of thieves in dia- | 
monds, has just done so, inviting the boys “ with his well-known genial 
hospitality to partake of the champagne which was bounteously pro- | 
vided.” In our neighborhood they have come out of their holes 
again, and are looking with hope and confidence to the pending 
Presidential election. In Brooklyn, they have not been driven to | 
earth, and such is the difficulty of the hunt and the fatigue of the 
chase that we suppose they will be active in the autumnal campaign, 
and will once more roll up a noble Kings County majority on the 
right side. 
_—— : Se 
ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, June 14, 1872. 

BY the time I write to you, the Washington Treaty appears to be in a 

) stato of almost hopeless collapse. Whether some faint spark of vitality 
inay still remain in it is a question still discussed, but discussed with little 
hope. The House of Lords had their grand debate on the subject, and, as 
usual in such cases, showed a capacity for the discussion of international 
questions which is not always rivalled by the Lower House. The most effec- 
tive speech of the evening was delivered by Lord Cairns, who, in the vigor 
of his assault upon the Government, placed himself almost upon the Ame- 
rican ground. The general feeling of the House, as indicated by the division 
upon the motion for adjournment, was clearly against the Government. 
General Schenck’s letter, however, signifying that, in the view of the United 
States Government, the acceptance of the supplementary article would ex- 
tinguish the indirect claims, prevented the renewal of the debate. The hopes 
so raised are apparently destined to disappointment. To-morrow is the fatal 
day, and as the United States have refused to join in requesting an adjourn- 
ment, there seems to be no probability that the arbitration will proceed. 
Under these circumstances, we are beginning to discuss the question—which 
seems to be enveloped in as much mystery as all the other parts of this 
dreary negotiation—whether the remainder of the Treaty will continue to be 
binding. On that matter I have nothing to say, except that it appears to be 
the impression here that, as Mr. Gladstone apparently holds, the other pro- 
ceedings need not be affected. Nor in regard to the falling through of the 
Geneva arbitration can I express much more than a regret at this most un- 
fortunate misunderstanding. Who is to blame? is a question which will 
be discussed with infinite acrimony, to the wearying of all ordinary minds. 
The foregone conclusion, however, is that everybody is more or less to 
blame. Whatever share of the reproach may justly fall to the lot of General 
Grant and Mr. Fish, it is impossible for our ministers entirely to exonerate 
themselves. Doubtless they acted with the best intentions—Mr. Gladstone 
always acts with the best intentions—but they have suceceded, somehow or 
other, in landing us in such a hopeless bog of general perplexity that one 
cannot believe that their management has been judicious. In fact, the secret 
seems to be a very easy one, though, in spite of all the badgering the Govern- 
ment has undergone, the details have not yet been unravelled. The unfortu- 
nate desire to make things pleasant, even at the price of sacrificing distinctness 
in the Treaty, has been at the bottom of all their misdoings; and it matters 
little, even if human patience were equal to the task, to discover the precise 
points in the labyrinth where they first lost their way. I do not envy the 
future Dryasdust who is doomed to plod through the files of despatches that 
have accumulated, or even the unfortunate politicians who are endeavoring 
to make a case for one side or the other out of the voluminous Blue-books 
now before us and the revelations that are to come. That the result is a 
heavy blow to Government needs no demonstration ; but how far their poli- 
tical antagonists will be able to take advantage of it is another question. 

Is the breaking down of this negotiation an indication not only that Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government is weak, but that there are grave defects in the 
whole system of parliamentary gove‘nment? This is a conclusion which 
would apparently be advocated by a small but conspicuous party, of which 
Mr. Frederick Harrison is the most effective mouthpiece. In a manifesto 
published in the last number of the Fortnightly Review, and marked by his 
usual vigor of style, Mr. Harrison informs us what the Positivists think of 
the British Constitution in general. The paper deserves a reading, both for 
its literary merits and as the expression of a feeling which is perhaps more 
general than a superficial observer might imagine. The Positivist Church is 
small in numbers, and generally mentioned only to be ridiculed. They hold 
meetings every Sunday morning at a small room, which to the warmer 
euthusiasts represents the upper chamber from which Christianity was pro- 
pagated to the world at large. The religion of humanity is at present in an 





embryonic state; the church is not yet organized, and it has no retreat or 


place of worship. Yet the discourses which are delivered in Chapel Street 
have about them the ring of a new gospel. There you may see some twenty 


| or thirty enthusiasts gathering to listen to lectures, one of which comme- 
| morates the anniversary of the Paris Commune, and shows that, in virtue of 
| its performances, the sacred city of Comte is to be to the republics of Europe 


what Rome was to the medieval Christians. The next lecture may proba- 


| bly give an historical account of the idea of God, and argue that the disap- 


pearance of the devil from the practical beliefs of mankind implies the ap- 
proaching dethronement of the present Ruler of the universe. The theories 
thus advocated savor slightly of extravagance to the ordinary mind; but 
undoubtedly they produce their effect upon those young men of talent who 
are always anxious to be up to the very latest lights in theology and philo- 
sophy. Any one who knows, for example, the English universities will find 
that the rising generation of professors and tutors, though not often converts 
to Positivism, are yet profoundly influenced by the ideas of which it repre- 
sents one development. The political influence of this school is at present 
infinitesimal. Still, Mr. Harrison is not only one of the most rising of our 
younger writers, but his opinions in this case possess much interest. The 
title of the paper is “ The Monarchy.” His argument sets forth that England 
is really a republic, inasmuch as Englishmen substantially accept the pri- 
mary articles of the true republican faith, that power should rest on fitness 
to rule, that it should be directed to the public good and supported by public 
opinion. It retains a monarchy, as in the animal kingdom we find a rudi- 
mentary organ which has been atrophied for want of use. It has, too, an 
aristocracy, which is certainly of more apparent importance ; but the House 
of Lords is fast sinking to the leyel of the throne, and our rulers are really 
rich men chosen by tradesmen. England, as he epigrammitically puts it, is 
“a republic which, with a makebelieve democracy and a waxwork sove- 
reign, is governed by a sort of counting-house aristocracy.” In all this, 
though very eloquently expressed, there is not much that is very new ; and, 
further, Mr. Harrison accepts the ordinary opinion that any attack upon our 
titular monarchy would at present be out of place and really playing into 
the hands of the reactionary party by attacking them in their strongholds. 
And yet Mr. Harrison is anything but a Whig, or even an ordinary Radical. 
His politics are best described by saying that they are Carlylism in a new 
shape. The monarchy is a sham—in itself an institution which we might be 
content to regard with a benevolent and rather melancholy historical interest, 
but still a sham—and therefore tending to danger. In any real convulsion of 
sentiment it would go by the board at once. At present, our tradesmen 
rally round the throne, and advertise themselves well at a royal processior. 
It is to them a symbol of order and internal peace, as the Empire was to the 
shopkeepers of Paris. If intemperate Conservatives try to make a reality of 
it, they will discover that it is really an instant menace to order, and will 
throw it over as readily as the Parisians pulled down the Imperial arms. 
All this, and much more, is substantially what has been long thought by 
the venerable philosopher who is now living in peaceful retirement at Chel- 
sea, and has, I regret to say, finally abandoned the intention of giving us 
any more of his inimitably picturesque and vigorous Jeremiads. The moral, 
indeed, is in some respects different from that which Mr. Carlyle would ad- 
vocate. Nor is it very easy to say what precisely is the remedy to our evils 
which Mr. Harrison would suggest. In a general way, however, it may be 
said that he longs for a strong government, representing the national will 
fully and energetically. The evil against which he protests most emphati- 
cally is the position of our real ruler, the Prime Minister. The head of the 
state is forced by his position to become “a mere gladiator in a mob of rhe- 
toricians, the plaything of a tangle of factions, of necessity a demagogue, 
by office a stopgap.” There is no other instance in history, he says, of the 
head of the executive being liable to dismissal “‘ by a single vote of an assem- 
bly as fickle as the chops of the Channel.” Parliament becomes yearly more 
of “a scramble, a free fight, a game of blindman’s buff.” 

The effort of maintaining their place in the front rank of that turbulent 
assembly absorbs all the energies of our statesmen, and fetters their hands 
at every movement. The labor strains the constitutions and extinguishes 
the practical activity of our best men. In short, the great blot on our sys- 
tem is that for which Tocqueville and other such writers used specially to 
admire it, the complete identification of the executive and legislative bodies. 
Mr. Harrison does not propose any definite change, and indeed advocates 
moral in preference to political action ; his reforms would go much further 
than to any mere institutional enactment, for they would involve the remo- 
delling of our whole social and religious system. But this particular evil is 
undoubtedly felt very strongly, and the evil tends steadily to increase. I 
know not if, as Mr. Harrison seems to anticipate, the parliamentary system 
is doomed finally to break down by coming to a hopeless dead-lock. But 
certainly such a dead-lock seems to be among the possibilities. Whilst Par- 
liament pushes its restless activity into every department of public and pri- 
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vate affairs, it becomes more palpably unequal to its self-imposed task, and 
the position of its leaders becomes more and more onerous. Whether the 
impatience which is being generated by the sight of session after session 
ending in empty talk, and of our real rulers wasting their power in endea- 
voring to regulate the flow of talk, will come to anything, I know not; per- 
haps it is merely a proof of the impatience which we all feel in witnessing 
the slowness with which facts conform to theories. Still, the cumbrous 
weakness of our present system is tending to disgust many thinking men, 
and leading them to consider reforms of a different kind from the extension 
of the suffrage and changes in the mode of voting which still occupy the 
attention of hack politicians. 

From this perhaps too theoretical discussion, I must return to facts, in 
order to chronicle the escape of the Church of England from a threatened 
narrowing of its borders. Mr. Bennett of Frome—a well-known leader of 
the extreme Ritualists—has been acquitted, though he has been saved, as it 
were, only by the skin of his teeth. It has been decided that he did not 
announce the dogma of the Real Presence so unequivocally as to deserve 
expulsion. The chief reason alleged was substantially that the doctrine was 
so mysterious that anybody might say almost anything so long as he did not 
expressly contradict the Articles. As the Pall Mall Gazette put it, a clergy- 
man must not say Locus-pocus, but he may, if he pleases, say ocus-pocus. 
And thus the Establishment retains for the present that peculiarity which 
so pleases Dean Stanley, that its ministers may preach anything, from Ro- 
manism to rationalism, so long as they are careful to avoid putting their 
thoughts into certain specified formule. 

I will make a rapid descent to one other fact of international interest. 
The American crew was easily beaten the other day; and if any of your 
readers care for an explanation, I may tell them that, in the English opinion, 
it is an easy one. Over along course, it is an established rule at the Uni- 
versity races that the heaviest crew wins. The Americans averaged fourteen 
pounds less than the Londoners, and were therefore beaten, as Cambridge 
in former days was beaten by Oxford. Let them send next time a crew 
averaging 170 pounds instead of 147, and there is nothing in their style to 
prevent a victory. 





A EUROPEAN SUMMER. 
I.—CHESTER. 


F the Atlantic voyage is counted, as it certainly may be, even with the 

ocean in a fairly good humor, an emphatic zero in the sum of one’s better 
experience, the American traveller arriving at this venerable town finds 
himself transposed, without a sensible gradation, from the edges of the New 
World to the very heart of the Old. It is almost a misfortune, perhaps, that 
Chester lies so close to the threshold of England; for it is so rare and com- 
plete a specimen of an antique town that the later-coming wonders of its 
sisters in renown—of Shrewsbury, Coventry, and York—suffer a trifle by 
comparison, and the tourist’s appetite for the picturesque just loses its finer 
edge. Get the first impressions of an observant American in England—of 
our old friend the sentimental tourist—stir up within him such a cloud of 
sensibility that while the charm is still unbroken, he may perbaps as well 
dispose, mentally, of the greater as of the less. I have been playing at first 
impressions for the second time, and have won the game against a cynical 
adversary. I have been strolling and restrolling along the ancient wall—so 
perfect in its antiquity—which locks this dense little city in its strong circle, 
with a certain friend who has been treating me to a bitter lament on the 
decay of his relish for the picturesque. “I have turned the corner of youth,” 
is his ceaseless plaint—‘‘I suspected it, but now I know it—now that my 
heart beats but once where it beat a dozen times before, and that where I 
found sermons in stones and pictures in meadows, delicious revelations and 
intimations ineffeble, I find nothing but the stern, dark prose of British 
civilization.” Little by little I have grown used to my friend’s sad monody, 
and indeed fcel half indebted to it as a warning against cheap infatuations. 
I am especially grateful for having been able-to remain indifferent to it 
when viewing not as a novelty, though after an interval of some years, 
the native English image—the hedged and measured acres of rain-darkened 
sod, with the sturdier and leafier oak or elm, the further-drooping ash, or 
brightly blooming thorn, and the shaggier and juicier pledges of wool and 
mutton which adorn them ; the weather-blunted belfry tip overtopping their 
bordering copse, and the huge, high-piled, solidly modelled mountain of 
vapor, trundling through the mild blue and dividing them with its shadow 
into ill-matched breadths of velvet. It is another atmosphere, and the 
American feels that, to his intellect at least, it is a normal one, and that in 
this moist and comfortable air the English names of things took birth. 

“A garden,” I said to my friend as we sat at dinner, “is surely no garden 
but that”: for the room looked out through ivy-bordered panes—profane 
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inn parlor though it was—upon a “flowery close,” as Mr. William Morris 
would say, which would do no discredit to a college or a bishop's palace. 
Walled about up to mid-air, and tapestried and carpeted with the richest 
verdure, it seemed hardly more than an arrangement for taking the clouds 
und the ivy, the grass and the flowers, into the confidence of one’s domestic 
privacy. An Englishman’s garden implies walls quite as much as his house 
There should be no talk of walls, however, till those of the city have re 
ceived justice. There could be no better example of that phenomenon s> 
delightfully frequent in England—an ancient monument or institution, re 
adopted as if n@w, and consecrated to some modern amenity. The good 
Cestrians may boast of their walls, without a shadow of that mental reser 
vation which is so often the tax puid by the picturesque, and I can easily 
imagine that though most modern towns contrive to get on comfortably 
without this stony girdle, these people should have come to regard theirs as 
a‘prime necessity. For through it, surely, they may know their city more 
intimately than their uncinctured neighbors--survey it, feel it, rejoice in it 
as many times a day as they please. The civic consciousness sunning itsel! 
thus on the city’s rim, and glancing at the little, swarming, towered, and 
gabled town within, and then at the blue undulations of the near We'sh 
border, may easily deepen to delicious complacency. The wall encloses the 
city in a continuous ring, which passing through innumerable picturesque 
vicissitudes often threatens to snap, but never fairly breaks the link. So that 
starting at any point, an hour’s easy stroll will bring you back to your station. 
I have quite lost my heart to this charming wall, and there are so many 
things to be said about it that I hardly know where to begin. The great 
fact, I suppose, is that it contains a Roman substructure, and rests for much 
of its course on foundations laid by that race of master-builders. But in 
spite of this sturdy origin, much of which is buried in the well-trodden soil 
of the ages, it is the gentlest and least offensive of ramparts, and completes 
its long irregular curve without a frown or menace in all its disembattled 
stretch. The earthy deposit of time has, indeed, in some places climbed so 
high about its base, that it amounts to no more than a terrace of modest pro 
portions. It has everywhere, however, a rugged outer parapet and a broad 


hollow flagging, wide enough for two abreast. Thus equipped, it 
wanders through its adventurous circuit; now sloping, now bending, 
now broadening into a terrace, now narrowing into an alley, now 


swelling into an arch, now dipping into steps, now passing some thorn 

sereened garden, and now reminding you that it was once a more serious 
matter than all this, by the occurrence of a rugged, ivy-smothered tower. 
Its present mild innocence is increased, to your mind, by the facility with 
which you can approach it from any point in the town. Every few steps as 
you go you see some little court or alley boring toward it through the close 

pressed houses. It is full of that delightful element of the crooked, the acei- 
dental, and unforeseen, which, to American eyes accustomed to our eternal 
straight lines and right angles, is the striking feature of European street 
scenery. An American strolling in the Chester streets finds a perfect feast 
of crookedness—of those random corners, projections, and recesses—odd do- 
mestic interspaces charmingly saved or lost, those innumerable architectural 
surprises and caprices and fantasies which offer such a delicious échappée 
from a mental horizon of brown-stone fronts. An American is bern to the 
idea that on his walks abroad it is perpetual level wall ahead of him, and 
such arevyelation as he finds here of infinite accident and infinite effect gives 
a wholly novel zest to the use of his eyes. It produces, too, the reflection— 
a superficial and fallacious one, perhaps—that amid all this cunning chiar 

oscuro of the mise en scene, life must have more of a certain homely entertaiu- 
ment. It is at least no fallacy to say that childhood—or the later memory 
of childhood—must borrow from such a background a kind of ineffable be- 
guilement in which young America kas little share. And all know how iu 
the retrospect of later moods the incidents of early youth “compose,” visibly, 
each as an individual picture, with a magic for which the greatest painters 
have no corresponding art. There is a vivid reflection of this magic in some 
of the early pages of Dickens's “Copperfield” and of George Elict’s “ Mill 
on the Floss,” the writers having had the happiness of growing up among 
old, old things. Two or three of the phases of this rambling wall belong es- 
pecially to the class of things fondly remembered. In one place it skirts the 
edge of the cathedral graveyard, and sweeps beneath the great square tower 
and behind the sacred east window of the choir. Of the cathedral there is 
more to say ; but just the spot I speak of is the best standpoint for feeling 
how fine an influence in the architectural line—where theoretically, at least, 
influences are great—is the massive tower of an English abbey, dominating 
the homes of men; and for watching the eddying flight of swallows make 
vaster still to the eye the large calm fields of stonework. At another point, 
two battered and crumbling towers, decaying in their winding-sheets of ivy, 
make a prodigiously picturesque diversion. One inserted in the body of the 


wall and the other connected with it by a short crumbling ridge of mason:y, 
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they contribute to a positive jamble of local color. A shaded mall wanders | ing), but there is a crowd and a hubbub in Chester. Wherever you go, the 


at the foot of the rampart; beside this passes a narrow canal, with locks and 
barges and burly watermen in smocks and breeches; while the venerable 
pair of towers, with their old red standstone sides peeping through the gaps 
in their grim mantles, rest on the soft grass of one of those odd fragments 
of public garden, a crooked strip of ground turned to this pleasant account— 


"street, and discover populous windows and doorsteps. 


which one mects at every turn apparently in England—a tribute to the needs | 


of the ‘‘ masses.” The quotation is doubly per- 
tinent here, for this little garden-strip is adorned with mossy fragments of 
Roman stonework, bits of pavement, altars, and baths, disinterred in the 
local soil. England is the land of small economies, and the present rarely 
fails to find goed use for the edds and ends of the past. These two hoary 
shells of masonry are therefore converted into “museums,” receptacles for 
the dustiest and shabbiest of tawdry back-parlor curiosities. Here preside a 
couple of those grotesque creatures, @ la Dickens, whom one finds squeezed 
into every crauny of English civilization, seraping a thin subsistence, like 
mites in a mouldy cheese. 
Next after its wall—possibly even before it—Chester values its Rows—an 
architectural idiosynerasy which must be seen to be appreciated. They are 
a sort of Gothic edition of the blessed arcades of Italy, and consist, roughly 
’ speaking, of a running publie passage, tunnelled through the second story of 
the houses. The low basement is thus directly on the drive-way, to which a 
flight of steps descends, at frequent intervals, from this superincumbent 
piazza. The upper portion of the houses projects te the outer line of the ar- 
cade, where they are propped with pillars and posts and parapets. The 
shop fronts face along the arcade, and admit you to little caverns of traffic, 
more or less dusky, according to their opportunities for illumination in the 
rear. Ifthe picturesque is measured by its hostility to our modern notions 
of convenience, Chester is probably the most picturesque city in the world. 
This arrangement is endlessly rich in opportunities for effect. But the full 
charm of the architecture of which it is so essential a part must be observed 
from the street below. Chester is still an antique city, and medieval Eng- 
land sits bravely under her gables. Every third house is a “‘ specimen”— 
gabled and latticed, timbered and carved, and wearing its years more or less 
lightly. These ancient dwellings present every shade and degree of his- 
torical color and expression. Some are dark with neglect and deformity, 
and the horizontal slit admitting light into the lurking Row seems to col- 
lapse on its dislocated props like a pair of toothless old jaws. Others still 
sit square-shouldered and sturdy, with their beams painted and straightened, 
their plaster whitewashed, their carvings polished, and the low basement 
covering the breadth of the frontage adorned with curtains and flower-pots. 
It is noticeable that the actual townsfolk have bravely accepted the situation 
bequeathed by the past, and the large number of rich and intelligent restor- 
ations of the old facades speaks well both for their tastes and their means. 
These claborate and ingenious repairs attest a pious reverence for the pecu- 
liar cachet of the city. I indeed suspect many of these fresh antiques of 
being better royalists than the king, and of having been restored with in- 
terest. About the genuine antiques there would be properly a great deal to 
say, for they are really a theme for the philosopher, but the theme is too 
heavy for my peu, and I can give them but the passing tribute of a sigh. 
They are fatally picturesque—horribly realistic in the images they evoke of 
the past. Fix one of them with your gaze, and if seems fairly to reek with 
mortality. Every stain and crevice seems to syllable some human record— 
a record of unillumined lives. I have been trying hard to fancy them ani- 
mated by the children of “ Merry England,” but I am quite unable to think 
of them, save as peopled by the victims of horrible Old-World pains and fears. 
Hinman life, surely, packed away behind those impenetrable lattices of lead 
and bottle glass, just above which the black outer beam marks the suffocating 
nearness of the ceiling, can have expanded into but scanty freedom and 
bloomed into little sweetness. 

Nothing has struck me more in my strolls along the Rows than the fact 
that the most zealous observation can keep but uneven pace with the fine 
differences in national manners. Some of the most sensible of these differ- 
ences are yet so subtle and indefinable that one’ must give up the attempt 
to express them, though the omission leaves but a rough sketch. As you 
pass with the bustling current from shop to shop, you feel local custom and 
tradition—the foreign tone .of things—pressing on you from every side. The 
tone of things is, somehow, heavier than with us; manners and modes are 
more absolute and positive; they seem to swarm and to thicken the atmo- 

phere about you. Morally and physieally it is a denser air than ours. We 
nm loosely hung together at home as compared with the English, every 

a tight fit in his place. It is not an inferential, but a pal- 
wt. that England is a crowded country. There is stillness and space 
—grassy, oak-studded space—at Eaton Hall, where the Marquis of West- 
lls (or I believe can afford to se passer la fantaisie of not dwell- 
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population has overflowed. You stroll on the walls at eventide, and you 
hardly find elbow-room. You haunt the cathedral shades, and a dozen 
sauntering mortals temper your solitude. You glance up an alley or side- 
You roll along coun- 
try roads, and find countless humble pedestrians dotting the green waysides. 
The English landscape is always a “landscape with figures.” And every- 
where you go, you are accompanied by a vague consciousness of the British 
child hovering about your knees and coat-skirts, naked, grimy, and porten- 
tous. Well, perhaps it will die, perhaps it will emigrate. Where there are 
many men, of course there are many needs, which helps to justify to the 
philosophical stranger the vast number and the irresistible coquetry of the 
little shops which adorn these low-browed Rows. The shop-fronts have 
always seemed to me the most esthetic things in England, and I waste more 
time than I should care to confess to in covetous contemplation of those 
vast, clear panes, behind which the nether integuments of gentlemen are 
daintily suspended from glittering brass rods. The manners of the dealers 


_ in these solid luxuries seldom fail to confirm these agreeable impressions. 


| 





You are thanked with effusion for expending twopence—a fact of deep signi- 
ficance to the truly analytic mind, and which always seems to me a vague 
reverberation from certain of Miss Edgeworth’s novels perused in childhood. 
When you think of the small profits, the small jealousies, the long waiting, 
and the narrow margin for evil days implied by this redundancy of shops 
and shopmen, you hear afresh the steady rumble of that deep key-note of 
English manners, overscored so often, and with such sweet beguilement, by 
finer harmonies, but never extinguished—the “struggle for existence.” 

The Rows are picturesque and entertaining, and it is a pity that, thirty 
years ago, when they must have been more so, there was no English Balzac 
to translate them into ingenious prose, with a psychological commentary. 
But the cathedral is better, modestly as it stands on the roll of English 
abbeys. It is of moderate dimensions and rather meagre in form and orna- 
ment; but to an American it is a genuine cathedral, and evokes all the pro- 
per emotions. Among these is a certain irresistible regret that so much of 
its hoary substance should give place to the fine, fresh-colored masonry with 
which Mr. Gilbert Scott—that man of many labors—is so intelligently invest- 
ing it. The red sandstone of the primitive structure, darkened and devoured 
by time, survives in many places, in frowning mockery of all of this modern 
repair. The great tower, however—completely restored—rises high enough 
to seem to belong, as cathedral towers should, to the far-off air that vibrates 
with the chimes and the swallows, and to square serenely, east and west 
and south and north, its embossed and fluted sides. English cathedrals, 
within, are apt at first to look pale and naked ; but after a while, if the pro- 


| portions are fair and the spaces largely distributed, when you perceive the 


light beating softly down from the cold clerestory and your eye measures 
caressingly the tallness of columns and the hollowness of arches, and lingers 
on the old gental inscriptions of mural marbles and brasses, and, above all, 
when you become conscious of that sweet, cool mustiness in the air which 
seems to haunt these places, like the very climate of Episcopacy, you may 
grow to feel that they are less the empty shells of a departed faith than the 
abodes of a faith which is still a solid institution and “establishment.” 
Catholicism has gone, but the massive respectability of Anglicanism is a rich 
enough substitute. So at least it seemed to me, a Sunday or two since, as I 
sate in the choir at Chester, awaiting a discourse from Canon Kingsley. The 
Anglican service had never seemed to my profane sense so much an affair 
of magnificent intonations and cadences—of refined material effects of dis- 
tance and resonance and harmonies of form. The vast oaken architecture 
of the stalls among which we nestled—somewhat stiffly, and with a due 
apprehension of wounded ribs and knees—climbing vainly against the dizzier 
reach of the columns—the beautiful English voices of certain officiating 
canons—the little rosy ‘“ King’s scholars” sitting ranged beneath the pulpit, 
in white-winged surplices, which made their heads, above the pew-edges, 
look like rows of sleepy cherubs—every element in the scene gave it a great 
spectacular beauty. They suggested, too, what is suggested in England at 
every turn, that conservatism here has all the charm, and leaves dissent and 
democracy and other vulgar variations nothing but their bald logic. Con- 
servatism has the cathedrals, the colleges, the castles, the gardens, the tra- 
ditions, the associations, the fine names, the better manners, the poetry ; 
Dissent has the dusky brick chapels in provincial by-streets, the names out 
of Dickens, the uncertain tenure of the h, and the poor mens sibi consecia recti. 
Differences which in other countries are slight and varying, almost meta- 
physical, as one may say, are marked in England by a gulf. Nowhere else 
does the degree of one’s respectability involve such solid consequences, and 
I am sure I don’t wonder that the sacramental word which with us (and in 
such correlatives as they possess, more or less among the continental races), 
i; pronounced lightly and facetiously, and as a quotation from the Philis- 
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tines, is uttered here with a perfectly grave face. To have the courage of 


one’s opinions is in short to have a prodigious deal of courage, and I think 
one must need as much to be a Dissenter as one needs patience not to be a 
duke. Perhaps the Dissenters (to limit the question to them) manage to 
stay out of the church by thinking exclusively of the sermon. Canon Kings- 
ley’s discourse was one more example of the familiar truth—not without its 
significance to minds zealous for the good old fashion of “ making an effort” 
—that there is a mysterious affinity between large accessories and slender 
essentials. The sermon, beneath that triply consecrated vault, should have 
been of as fine a quality as the church. 
tender memory of ancient obligations to the author of “ Westward Ho!” and 


able of taking a secret satisfaction in a incongruity of this kind. 


It was not; and I confess that a | 


You approve of the Cincinnati platform, of which Greeley approves, and 
you believe him to be an honest man. Why make so much ado about 
“ civil-service reform,” ete., when the very foundations of American liberty 
as well as of our political institutions are being undermined? Why busy 
ourselves with patching up the “ ship of State” when it is driving full upon 
the breakers of absolute centralism, if not of despotism? You must bear in 
mind that Democrats have much more and many more serious objections to 
Greeley’s record than you have, but are willing to accept him, and for this 
reason alone. 

Hoping that the enquiring young men of Massachusetts may get the 


benefit of these views before they make up their minds to vote for Grant, 
“ Hypatia”’ forbids me saying more of it. An American, I think, is not incap- | 


He finds | 


with relief that mortals reared amid all this rich esthetic privilege are after | 


all but mortals. 
English life is apt to beget a habit of melancholy reference to the dead-blank 
wall which forms the background of our own life-drama, and from doubting 
in this fantastic humor whether we have even that modest value in the 
picturesque scale that he has sometimes fondly hoped, he lapses into a moody 
scepticism as to our value in the intellectual, and finds himself wondering 
vaguely whether this is not a mightier race as well as a lovelier land. This 
of course will never do, so that when after being escorted down the beautiful 


His constant sense of the beautiful scenic properties of | 


| 


choir, in what, from the American point of view, is an almost gorgeous | 


ecclesiastical march, by the Dean in a white robe trimmed with scarlet, and 
black-robed sacristans carrying silver wands, the officiating canon mounts 
into a splendid canopied and pinnacled pulpit of Gothic stonework, and 
proves not a Jeremy Taylor in ordinary, our poor sentimental tourist be- 
gins to hold up his head again, and to reflect with complacency that oppor- 


I am, yours very respectfully, MaALcotm H. Jonnsron. 


Battimorr, Jane 24, 1872. 


[We are very willing that Mr. Johnston’s views should reach the 
public, and print them as requested. There are yet four months 
before we shall be called upon to vote, and full discussion of this 
Presidential question in all its aspects ought meantime to be had, 
and can but be beneficial. 

Our correspondent must not think that we are opposed to the 
Greeley and Brown ticket because ‘our wishes were not consulted 
and our individual preferences gratified.” We disliked much that 
the Administration had done, more that the Republican majority 


| in the Senate and House had done and left undone, and we ecarnest- 


ly supported the Cincinnati movement first in the hope of inthencing 


| the party, afterwards in the much more dubiows hope that it might 


tunity wasted is not our national reproach. I am not sure, indeed, that in the | 


excess of his elation he is not tempted to accuse his English neighbors of 
being indifferent, unperceptive, uninspired, and to affirm that they do not half 
discern their good fortune, and that it takes a poor disinherited Yankee to 
appreciate the *‘ points” of England. 
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A BALTIMOREAN AND MR. GREELEY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The regret which thousands of Conservatives feel at your final re- 
pudiation of Horace Greeley aud endorsement of Grant is the best evidence 
of their great respect for the character and opinions of your admirable jour- 
na!, and which entitles them to an occasional hearing in its correspondence. 


| Republican organization. 


result in the formation of a new party of reform, and even a party 
that should be successful at once. Instead we got a party with 
“anything to beat Grant” for its motto, and which, as we sincerely 
believe, has in it more and worse scoundrels than even the regular 
Many rascals are in the latter, but round 
Mr. Greeley are most of the unsuccessful * frauds” in the country, 
and we confess to being frightened. ‘ An organized raid on the Trea- 
sury,” as Judge Stanley Matthews called this coalition of Blairs, 
Fentons, McClures, and Cochranes, is not our notion of a reform 


| party into which we can see our way clear to invite any voter. 


Of “the past, present, and future condition of the South” we 
have never been unmindful; we have, for a longer time than we 
need care to remind the 7ribune, held the doctrine first taught by 


| Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, that the political guidance of 


There is no doubt in regard to these facts, viz., that you have for a consi- | 


derable period of time inveighed most eloquently against the errors of Grant's 
Aduwinistration ; that you heartily endorsed the Cincinnati movement and 
warmly eulogized its leaders; aud that you would have supported its nomi- 
nees had your wishes been consulted or your individual preferences satisfied 
in their selection. For instance, you would have supported Charles Francis 
Adams, had he been the choice of the Convention. 

With these facts in view, we cannot see how the reasons given by you in 
your issue of the 20th, in answer to the enquiries of a young man from 
Boston as to how he should vot¢, can bear you out in seeking to bring to 
naught the movement you did so much to inaugurate. What amazes your 
friends in this part of the country is that, in drawing your parallel between 
Greeley and Grant, or rather in making up your indictment against Greeley, 
you do not even allude in the remotest manner to what they regard as by far 
the most important issue in this campaign, viz., the past, present, and future 


the South naturally belonged to its leading white citizens, and that 
no settlement of its affairs on any other basis could be stable or 
lasting. Is it the fault of General Grant, or is it the fault of what 
we may call the Tribune majority in Congress and of impracticable, 
misled men at the South, that the carpet-baggers have been fastened 
upon the reconstructed States? Was it General Grant who made 
Southern legislatures reject sensible and clement terms of readmis- 
sion to the Union? Was it he who taught them to put their faith in 
Andrew Johnson? The blame is not so easily to be laid upon one 
man, nor, indeed, upon one section. The past and the present of the 
South are more its own work and that of headlong partisans such as 
Mr. Greeley on the one side and the other, than the work of General 
Grant. As to the future of the South, we believe it to be in more 


, danger from another reopening, however slight, of the interminable 


condition and treatment of the South. You have portrayed better than ' 


any one else the miseries of carpet-bag government, and exposed the 
enormities of the miserable, shameless, and cruel Ku-klux Law. You 


plunderers have been, if not approved, at least winked at by this present 
Administration. You should have told him that the Ku-klux Law was ac_ 
tually solicited by Grant, and that if Greeley ever did approve of it, he does 
not now, after having witnessed the baleful effects of its operation ; whereas, 
ou the other hand, Grant, only two or three weeks since, used his utmost en- 
deavors to have its provisions extended. This he did not from motives of 
public policy, but in consideration of party necessity. This shows the 
animus of the man, and what we are to expect of him in the future. 

In addition to this, you concede his “ nepotism,” “ gift-taking,” and “ignor- 
ance.” Now, in the name of all that is reasonable and just, how can you 


negro question, and from the thoughtless and heated political acti- 
vity of the new white voters, than from a now thoroughly frightened 
Congressional majority which is pretty certain to be in a minority 


, next year whoever is President. 
should have told the Boston young man that the acts of public thieves and | 


vote for or use your influence for this man, when all your objections to | 
Greeley consist of possibilities or probabilities in the event of his election? | giving the equivalent of “écouteur” as generally in the sense of “ eaves- 


We do not know how much change was effected in Mr. Greeley’s 
feelings in regard to Ku-klux laws, the carpet-bagger, and a strong 
paternal government by his visit to the South; a visit to the South 
was not necessary, we should have thought, for any sensible man 
to have long since come to a conclusion on those matters, and a 
conclusion different from that which the Tribune has vigorously sup- 
ported.—Epb. NATION. } 

DO THE FRENCH LISTEN? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Your remarks on the communication of your correspondent “ L.,” 
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dropper,” not “ listener,” are entirely correct. I will, however, venture to 
assert that the French have a word corresponding to the English “ listener.’ 
It is the word “ auditeur” (s. m., celui qui écoute un discours, une lecture, 
“Ce prédicateur & toujours un grand nombre 
“La lecture de sa 


dans quelque assembleée. ) 
d’auditeurs.” “Tl émeut, il attendrit ses auditeurs.” 
tragédie endormit la plupart de ses auditeurs.” 

There is another word still corresponding to the English listener. It is 
“ auditoire,” though that being used as a collective noun corresponds more 
“Les applaudissements éclaterent dans tout l’audi- 


closely to “ audience.” 
toire.” 


I believe that the French idiom, though poor when compared with the | 


English, yet has words to express every thought, and if it sometimes lacks 
the exact equivalent, yet the general idea can be expressed. ‘Les  sol- 
dats rentrérent dans leurs foyers.” “J’aime mon foyer.” In both cases the 
“foyer” can only be translated by “home,” and yet it is generally asserted 
that the French have no word corresponding with “home.” 
Very truly yours, 
GAULOIs. 
Irvineton, N. Y., June 28, 1872. 


| The question in dispute being one of shades of meaning, in fact 
of an ‘exact equivalent” of the simple and definite notion conveyed 
by “listener,” the writer in Blackwood seems tous not yet proved to 
have been in error. For “ auditeur” and “auditoire” we have 
precise synonyms in “auditor,” “auditory,” “audience,” and 
‘* hearer,” no one of all these words implying the attention which is 
so essential a part of the conception of “ listener,” and all having 
reference, as ‘“‘Gaulois” points out, to a formal relation between 
celui qui parle and celui qui écoute. It is probably true of “ auditeur,” 
as it is of “hearer,” that it is used a hundred times in the plural 
to once in the singular.-—-Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 
| ITTLE, BROWN & CO. announce “ The Birds of North America,” by 

4 Prof. Spencer F. Baird, aided by Dr. T. M. Brewer and Robert Ridg- 
way ; and the tenth and concluding volume of Bancroft’s “ History of the 
United States.” Some idea of the magnitude of the work first named may 
be had from the remainder of the title: “A Complete Account of the Birds 
of the whole of North America north of Mexico, arranged according to the 
most approved system of classification, with descriptions embodying what- 
ever is necessary to the proper definition of the species.”——Macmillav & 
Co.’s announcements embrace E. A. Freeman’s lecture on the “Unity of 
History”; ‘ Michael Faraday,” by J. H. Gladstone; “ Goethe and Mendels- 
sohn (1921-1831),” from the German of the composer's son, Dr. Karl Men- 
delssohn. 


—In this New World it is doubtful if the word ancient may ever pro- 
perly be applied to the establishments of man, especially if they do not an- 
tedate the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Older and less old are 
perhaps the only admissible terms in a country where, for example, scarcely 
two centuries and a half make Harvard College venerable, when Cornell or 
Vassar is brand-new. Yet it is impossible not to feel that we have a real 
antiquity in a school which, like Phillips Academy at Exeter, N. H., though 
founded in 1781, has had in the eighty-four years since 1785 but two 
principals — the last of these a graduate of the school itself, of now 
fifty-nine years’ standing. Still more does its age impress us when 
we run over the list of graduates, four thousand strong, and note the 
number of eminent men who there received their college preparation: 
among the dead, Webster, Cass, Everett, Sparks, and Hildreth; among 
the living, Bancroft, Palfrey, Dix, and Hale—a remarkable group of 
historians, scholars, and statesmen, to which many, if less illustrious, 
additions could be made. The Academy dedicated, on the 19th of June, 
anew building to replace the one which had stood from the commence- 
ment till burnt down a couple of years ago. The celebration was marked 
by an ineident which forcibly carried back the minds of all present 
to the good deeds of the founder, John Phillips, whose benefactions to 
various schools and colleges besides Exeter even now seem extraordinarily 
liberal. One of the graduates, Mr. John Langdon Sibley, the well-known 
librarian of Harvard College, ‘“‘ was revealed to the alumni as having en- 
dowed the Academy, from his own small estate, with the suin of $15,000 to 
He himself had been a scholar “on the 


increase the charity scholarships.” 


foundation,” that is, at the cost of the Academy, and had never forgotten 
his indebtedness. When his father died and left him a moderate ivheritance 
of $5,000, he immediately transferred it to the trustees of the Academy to 
be invested for the benefit of poor scholars; subsequently added an equal 
amount from his own earnings, and promised at the celebration to contribute 


| a third five-thousand next January if other alumni would in like manver re- 


member their alma mater. No more honorable endowment, it is safe to say, 
will appear on the list of such charities prepared by the National Commis- 
sioner of Education in his report for 1873; and it is grateful to reflect that 


| Mr. Sibley is but the newest observer of a custom which is as old as any 








that we have, and one of which we may certainly be most proud. 


—It is acommon saying that one must go away from home to get the 
news. New Yorkers have a familiar test of the truth of this when they look 
in the telegraphic columns of the press of any other city for intelligence from 
the metropolis. They then perceive, what forty years’ residence may have 
failed to teach them, that life in New York consists chiefly of bar-room mur- 
ders, sun-strokes, pestilence, executions, and boiler explosions, and learn for the 
first time that the public mind is occupied with this or intensely agitated by 
that, in favor of this or resolutely opposed to that, has had a great sensation 
“ produced ” upon it—in short, is variously affected as if it were a single, in- 
dividual mind, and as if a population of from eight hundred thousand to a 
million souls was a homogeneous, compact, and conscious body, having the 
same sources of information, the same intelligence, and the same tempera- 
ment. Everybody knows, however, that it is as true of a great city as of 
the world—that one half of it does not know how the other half lives or what 
it is doing. This is the case in New York, and has been strikingly exempli- 
fied in the experience of Paris ; and it is one of the causes which renders the 
union and co-operation of good citizens against the sudden violence of the 
bad so difficult and increasingly difficult. The press, the telegraph, and 
steam have not yet succeeded in putting any great city beyond the contin- 
gency of a temporary reign of terror and ignorance such as we witnessed 
here in July, 1863. The first success of the Commune was due even more to 
the ignorance than to the terror of the Parisians, whom a like ignorance of 
the progress of the struggle prevented from bringing any substautial aid to 
the Versaillists on the eve of the catastrophe. Recalling the eventful 21st 
of May, 1871, a recent French writer tells of going home at eleven o’clock 
that night from a Communist club, at which the entrance of the Versaillists 
had been declared simply impossible. The narrative continues: 

“The streets were, as usual, perfectly silent and almost deserted. 
There were no carriages, and almost no ——. The night was calmer and 
more tranquil than most of those which had preceded. We were so much 
accustomed to hear almost constantly the sound of cannon or of small arms 
that often, if the fire was not brisk, we scarcely remarked it. But I think 
I did not hear, on the night of the 2ist, a single detonation during the half 
hour and more that we were returning to our lodgings. This extraordinary 
quiet struck ali of us, and one of us remarked that things were not getting 
on. We then retired without having the least idea in the world of the grand 
event which had been accomplished in the course of the day. Ever since 
four o’clock in the afternoon the French troops had been in Paris, and nobody 
in our quarter, which was, nevertheless, very near the Champs Elysées, 
knew anything about it.” 


—If animosities are not unknown in Italy, neither is the art of laying 
them aside when the cause is past. The Pope’s monument to his mercen- 
aries who fell at Mentana stands undisturbed in the burying-ground of the 
new capital, as a “lasting testimony of calamitous times.” On the 4th of 
June, the little borough of Magenta, aided by contributions from the King 
and from Milan and other Lombard cities, celebrated the thirteenth anniver- 
sary of the famous battle by gathering into a special receptacle the indistin- 
guishable remains of French, Italians, and Austrians, who fell there as ene- 
mies. The inscriptions on the four sides of the truncated pyramid, which 
surmounts a chamber in the form of a Greek cross, contains not a single 
allusion that could give offence to Austrian sensibilities. ‘Here,’’ says one, 
“disputed the palm soldiers of Austria and of France: the latter gained it. 
Let posterity be mindful of the solemn day, auspicious for Italian independ- 
ence.” Another expresses epigrammatically the same sentiment as this from 
the speech of General Petitti: “ We offer here a last tribute of honor to all 
those, without distinction, who bravely, on one side or on the other, sacri- 
ficed themselves on the altar of duty. May they sleep in peace, so mingled 
in our respect as their bones will rest mingled in this sepulchre.” The Brit- 
ish Guard, if it has leisure while in Boston to forget its handsome reception 
on the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, may contrast this Italian 
example with the conspicuous bad taste of the tablet which, but afew years 
ago, was put up on the front of the old South Church ; taste so bad, we are 
tempted to say, that it reconciles one to the fate which threatens soon to 
overtake this venerable relic of Revolutionary days in consequence of the 
value of its site for business purposes. 
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—The German navy, if not of much use hitherto for purposes of “ne, 
has nevertheless its contribution to make to the statistics of hygiene. Prus- 
sian ships, to the number of five, in the past twelve years, have been kept | 
pretty constantly at the East Indian station, with an average total force of 
1,620 men. The number of sick in one year has averaged 2,552, or 157-53 per 
cent., and the number of deaths 15, or 0°92 per cent. ; whereas at the home 
station at Kiel, in 1871, with an average force of 1,711 men, the sick 
amounted to 1,910, or only 111°58 per cent., and the dead to 11, or only 0°64 
per cent. 
man abroad, 1°57 times; and the mortality was three in a thousand greate 
in the latter case than in the former. The official reports on the health of 
the British navy in the same waters, covering a period of twenty years, 
afford some interesting comparisons. The annual percentage of sick was 
178°8 per cent., so that each man was sick 1°78 times; the percentage of | 
deaths, 3°13. 
likely, may have arisen, as has been suggested, from the different methods 
of recruiting for the navy in the two countries. Since there is no law in 
England making service compulsory, the material secured by bounties can 
hardly help being of inferior quality—such as the merchant marine has vo 
employment for or even rejects. 


—A grandson of Friedrich Arnold Brockhaus, founder of the great pub- 
lishing firm at Leipzig, has undertaken a life of his illustrious ancestor, of 
which the first part forms an octavo of some four hundred pages. As a lite- 
rary production the work is not remarkable, being deficient in method, and 
so more or less of a jumble; but it is rich in material and full of interest. 
It leaves off at the beginning of the year 1817, at which date, however, 
Brockhaus was well out of the difficulties which had beset him from the 
very commencement of his career, so that in the narrative of these, in the 
present volume, we probably have the most diversified and attractive portion 
of the entire work. His father, it appears, was Johann Friedrich Brockhaus, 
of aline of Westphalian preachers, broken for the first time in many suc- 
cessive generations by himself, who became a tradesman in the free imperial 
city of Dortmund, where, by a fortunate marriage, he acquired local distinc- 
tion. Prudent in business, he was not “transcendental,” as his son said of 
him, remembering how he was sent by his father to book auctions to bid in 
folios and quartos for waste paper; and how for buying Voltaire’s ‘ History 
of Charles XII.” for his own reading he came near receiving a paternal chas- 
tisement. At the age of fifteen, the future publisher engaged himself to a 
wealthy draper of Diisseldorf, who soon reposed great confidence in him, and 
gave him commissions to Coblentz, Liége, and Hanover, and would have had 
him marry a niece of his, but that Brockhaus was unluckily robbed at Bruns- 
wick of a hundred louis d'or. This circumstance brought about a rupture and 
the return of the boy to his home, which he presently left again to go to Leipzig 
to complete his education. Here he had almost formed an engagement with 
a mercantile house of Manchester to become their agent at Leghorn ; but on 
the 15th of September, 1796, he established himself, with two partners, at 
Dortmund, for the sale of English manufactures. The firm was Brockhaus, 
Mallinckrodt & Hiltrop, the last the moneyed man of the concern, who with- 


drew in 1798, though out of his connection there grew a lawsuit which was | 


not settled till 1828, five years after the death of Brockhans. Malline- 
krodt was bought out in 1801-2. The troubles inflicted at that period by 
Bonaparte upon all Europe at last compelled Brockhaus to remove to Ain- 
sterdam, where he set up as a bookseller, with the high-sounding name for his 
establishment of “‘ Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir.” Here he began at once 
three periodicals, a Dutch politico-literary newspaper, a German historical 
monthly, and a French quarterly of belles-lettres—all short-lived. In 1803, 
visiting the fair at Leipzig, he purchased the ‘‘ Conversations- Lexicon,” which 
was almost on its last legs (but four parts had appeared from 1796 to 1800, 
and no other till 1806; and in 1208 two more, completing it and almost 
finishing the publisher). To this enterprise he gave new life and a great 
extension, and with it his name will ever be associated. Of his trials and 
pecuniary straits during his whole stay in Amsterdam, and for some years 
after he had removed to Leipzig (1810), we have no space to speak, nor of 
his two marriages and two romantic love affairs, in all of which his character 
appears to advantage. His Deutsche Blitter in 1813, which had been 
preceded by patriotic political tracts which had a good deal of vogue, were 
still more successful, and amid the fulfilment of German unity Brockhaus 
may well be remembered with gratitude as a precursor. 


—In the first June number of the Academy, Duncan H. Weir offers a 
very plausible emendation of the Hebrew text of Psalm exxxvii. 5. 
The verse runs thus: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem ! let my right hand for- 
get” (tishkath yemini)—with the object left out. This gap the English 
authorized version fills by the addition of the words “her cunning,” which 
has appeared so little satisfactory to more recent translators that many at- 
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In other words, every man at home was sick 1:11 times; every | 
r | the parallel lines in Psalm xxii. 


The difference in mortality is very noticeable, and, not un- | 





il 


me cmaite have since been made to render the word tishka‘h by an intransitive 
| verb, following the example of the Septuagint, which saw in it a passive form 
(tishshakha‘h, let be forgotten). The writer for the . 
the substitution for tishka‘h of the two words yibash koath (let be dried up 
the strength of), which in the vowelless text requires only the easy breaking up 
of the letter fav into the letters yod and beth. The entire passage will then 
| stand thus: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem! let the strength of my right 
| hand be dried up; let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if 1 do 
not remember thee ”—an alteration which he justly remarks is borne out by 
, “* My strength is dried up (yabesh ko‘hi) 
like a potsherd, and my tongue cleaves to my jaws.” On the other hand, 
the suggestion in the Academy finds support in the vattibash yado (and his 
hand . dried up) of 1 Kings xiii. 4. The only critical objection that can 
be made to this is, that we are equally tempted to change the yabesh ko‘hi of 
the passage just quoted into yabesh ‘hikki (my palate is dried up), in which 
case the expression “let the strength of my right hand be dried up” 
would remain without a parallel, and hardly be considered idiomatic. 
To those who would not hesitate to read ‘hikki for kothi, we world 
suggest the substitution of tishshaber yemint (let my right hand be 
broken) for tishka‘h yemini (let my right hand forget), supporting this sug 
gestion by the comparison of ezroi tishshaber (let my arm be broken) in the 
analogous self-imprecation of Job (xxxi. 22). Logically 
ever, though not linguistically, the rendering of the 
appears, after all, to be the best. 
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—One of the disagreeable necessities of an attempt to provide a modus 
vivendi for a higher civilization side by side with a lower, is the system of 
mixed courts in which the culprit is sentenced according to the laws and 
usages of the country to which he belongs. In March last, a Chinese mob 
attacked some foreign contractors and their employees in the village of Poo- 
mwantang, in the jurisdiction of Shanghai, and the Chinese authorities were 
so successful in apprehending the rioters that twenty-one were convicted 
and punished. Five of these had already suffered infliction of sentence, 
when, on suspicion that means had been found to evade the severit y of the 
execution, it was decided to suspend punishment of the remaining sixteen 
till the 12th of April, when it should take place all at once in presence of the 
Mixed Court, the foreign authorities, and such other spectators as chose to 
attend. The performance came off according to the programme, but there 
were few foreigners who could endure the spectacle long, the U. 8S. Consul 
General, Mr. Geo. F. Seward, retiring after the first two punishments had 
been inflicted. The instruments of “ justice ” 
wooden collar weighing from 20 to 30 lbs., on which is pasted the nature 
of the offence committed by the wearer; bamboos, light and heavy, the 
latter being considerably the larger and four times as severe, requiring both 
hands ; and “a leather arrangement, in size and shape closely resembling 
the sole of a slipper, but which, on examination, was found to be three ply 
of hard thin leather sewed together towards the heel, but hanging separate 
towards the toe. This was the flapper for blows on the mouth.” It was 
the most atrocious of the three instruments, eighty blows of it reducing the 
victim's face to a * blue, swollen, shapeless mass.” The beating with the 
| bamboo is confined to one portion of the thigh about two inches broad, and 
| 100 blows were the minimum inflicted on this occasion ; what sort of an appear- 
ance is presented after 300 have been administered (as they were in one case), 
may be faintly imagined. One wretch was punished both with the flapper 
and the bambeo, and the cangue was generally ordered in addition to the 
latter torture. 


consisted of the cangue—a 


—There were a number of Chinese spectators of all this, and many of 
them, “ with the callousness to physical suffering characteristic of the race, 
seemed amused by the groans and writhings produced by the flogging.” The 
victims showed a greater or less degree of fortitude, but only one is men- 
tioned as having been superior to his sufferings throughout. The question 
has been often discussed whether the Chinese are really of tougher fibre and 
blunter sensibilities than the rest of mankind, but the history of criminal 
procedure, of religious persecution, and of popular amusements, such as 
bear-baiting and cock-fighting in European countries, may well make us 
hesitate to draw too hasty an inference from the barbarities of the Chinese 
code. Except for the moral element, there would be little to choose between 
a face spoilt in the prize-ring with fists, and before the Mixed Court with a 
“flapper.” The Tower of London is grim enough with the apparatus of 
tormentors and executioners. Nevertheless, there would appear to be a real 
constitutional difference between Chinese and Europeans. The report of 
the London Mission Hospital at Hankow for 1870 says of them that 

“Their flow of avuimal spirits. if even and subdued, is unintermittent. 

They make admirable patients, being very susceptible of the influ- 


ence of remedies. and rallying well after operations without anything like 
the risk of reaction and secondary fever which is the drea¢ed tendency of the 
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European constitution, One man had both his feet amputated for gangrene, 
and next day the pulse was still under 100, and he ate a meal of rice and 
slept soundly afterwards. A girl had a large part of the foot removed for 


diseases of the bones; next day she managed to run away without assist- | 


ance.” 

This view is confirmed by a writer in a Shanghai journal, who says that, 
in eddition to whatever explanation may be found in certain considerations, 
such as the want of continuous political tranquillity in China, the misery of 
overpopulation, the toleration of infanticide, and the cruel exhibition of 
punishments by the Government—all tending to make humanflife cheap and 
human suffering common : 

“ We must add the prevalence of a phlegmatic temperament which enables 
them to bear meutal and physical suffering in a very surprising manner. 
We are not quite sure that they do suffer as Europeans do. The difference 
is, we think, one of feeling, not of fortitude. Conscious of an ability to bear, 
they are not slow to infliet, aud this principle is clearly capable of indefinite 
extension. Whoever has had an opportunity of witnessing the infliction of 
torture, or the performance of a surgical operation, or the mutilation caused 
by a fearful accident, the sufferers in each case being Chinese, must have 
observed the coolness with which the orders of the magistrate or the prepa- 
rations of a surgeon are received. The same absence of excitability which 
renders lunacy rare comes into play here. The man of nervous temperament 
tortures himself about nothing. The Chivaman, who has no more nerves 
than are necessary to his life as a reasoning animal, suffers what are ap- 
parent!y the acutest tortures without a groan, and in turn is only too ready 
to put his fellows to the proof.” 


TYERMAN’S WESLEY.* 

\ R. TYERMAN’S life of John Wesley makes its appearance at a good 
4 time. The extraordinary growth of the Methodist denomination, or 
“eonnexion” (to use the awkward term which they prefer, and against 
which, with its derivative adjective, “‘connexional,” we cannot restrain a 
passing protest), has made it, in size and strength and opportunity of useful- 
ness, one of the foremost organizations of Protestant Christendom. And it is 
nowadays so conscious of its strength, especially on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, that for that reason, if for no other, it would require from one who studies 
the tendencies of things a closer and more thoughtful scrutiny than ever 
before. Moreover, there are some matters of conspicuous significance in the 
recent history of Methodism in regard to which public opinion, outside the 
denomination, has been widely and earnestly expressed. At the meeting of 
the General Conference in Brooklyn in May last, there were present, for the 
first time, as constituent members of the body, lay delegates from the 
churches; and there is no reason to doubt that the democratic tendency 
which this fact expresses will, before long, extend to the subordinate bodies 
of the denomination. Already some results, and apparently good results, 
begin to show themselves as the consequence of this change. The great 
scandal of the Book Concern, also, naturally invites enquiry into the ante- 
cedents of a body in which a state of things so extraordinary as that which 
has recently been witnessed in it could be possible. And so, as Methodism 
is logically to be studied in the life and character of the great man whom 
Mr. ‘'yerman properly calls its founder, he has brought out his volumes at a 
favorable inoment. 

Mr. Tyerman puts his worst foot foremost and repels his reader, unless the 
reader be a Methodist of zeal no less undiscriminating than his own, by an in- 
troductory chapter which it is hardly too severe to call absurd. “ Is it not a 
truth that Methodism is the greatest fact in the history of the Church of 
Christ?” is the sufficiently surprising question with which he sets out. And 
he proceeds to answer it by statistics exhibiting the remarkable rapidity with 
which the denomination has grown, aud the immense work which it has done, 
in a space of time comparatively brief. This constitutes it “the greatest 
fact in the history of the Charch of Christ” in Mr. Tyerman’s judgment—that 
it has spread itself so broadly aud so swiftly. Area and numbers are every- 
thing; depth and permanence are scarcely taken into the account. We need 
not point out how utterly unphilosophical nor how completely without his- 
torical soundness is Mr. Tyerman’s method. The planting and training of 
the Christian church in the first two centuries was, according to him, a lesser 
fact than Methodism, and so was the great Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We find, also, even in this introductory extravagance, a trace of that 
confident assurance in regard to the most sacred and invisible realities with 
which the author constantly offends the good taste of his readers. “ A day 
never passes without numbers of its (Methodism’s) converts being admitted 
into heaven.” But upon this point, and as to the exact number and rate of 
the daily admittance, the statistics are no further explicit. 

The same tendency to narrow and sectarian views is more or less evident 
throughout the entire work, and was, indeed, to have been,expected from the 
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very nature of the case. To regard as distinctively Methodistic, excellences 
which Methodism has in common with other Christian bodies; to place an 
undue emphasis upon, and attach an exaggerated value to, occurrences of 
merely incidental or sentimental interest; to indulge in some occasional 
obloquy against the adversaries of the ‘‘ connexion ”’—these are faults into 
which a Methodist minister, writing the life of the great founder of the 
Methodists, may be easily excused for falling. Mr. Tyerman has not escaped 
them. Of the first, his exaggerated estimate of the significance of the 
Methodist movement (to which we have already referred) is an illustration. 
Of the second, his incessant fondness for the “last words” of the persons of 
whom he makes incidental mention (often telling us little more concerning 
them than what their “last words” were) is an example—sometimes gro- 
tesque and ludicrous in the extreme. And of the third we cite, almost at 
random, the passage (vol. ii. p. 99) where he denounces the Moravian 
“hymns and literature” as “loathsomely luscious,” and their leader as 
“ambitious and overbearing, if not insane”—which is strong language and 
unpleasantly concise and sweeping. On the other hand, Mr. Tyerman’s con- 
cise vigor is sometimes a great merit. He tells his story with a straightfor- 
ward honesty and clearness which leave no doubt about his meaning. Often, 
indeed, the business-like tone of the narrative is extremely entertaining, as, 
for example, when the principal incidents of Wesley’s voyage to Georgia are 
condensed into a few lines, as follows: 

“ A boy fell overboard, but was rescued by a rope; in the Downs, a ser- 
vant was set on shore because he had the itch; the passengers had prayers 
twice a day ; Wesley and his friends expounded the Scriptures and catechised 
the children, and ate at Oglethorpe’s table; the Germans sang songs and 


+ served God in their own way; and the only person punished during the 
voyage was a boy for stealing turnips” (vol. i. pp. 119, 120). 


Or, again : 


“ Great power, however, began to attend his preaching. On one occasion 
six or seven —— dropped down as dead ; and, at another time, several ot 
the genteel people were constrained to roar aloud for the disquietness of their 
hearts” (vol. i. p. 392). 

We cannot forbear to cite one other instance of a style so extraordinary 
and so unconsciously diverting : 

“Tn an island near Limerick he preached to thousands seated on the 

grass, row above row. Here he overstrained himself, and next morning 
began spitting blood, and for a week was laid aside. Rest, however, and 
‘a brimstone plaster, and a linctus of roasted lemons and honey,’ so far re- 
stored him that, in a week, he resumed his ministry at Cork, and interred 
James Massiot” (vol. ii. p. 304). 
The italics are ours. But it is impossible for us to judge of the complete- 
ness of Mr. Wesley's restoration till we know how much the interment of 
James Massiot may have involved. If James was a vigorous and able-bodied 
man, who had first to be made “ ready” (as Mr. Artemus Ward once said in 
reference to a similar duty), then of course the “ brimstone plaster and the 
linctus” must have been wise precautions. In this queer and matter-of- 
fact style Mr. Tyerman tells his story, setting down the details of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s long and laborious life with the most exact minuteness of method, and 
introducing judicious quotations from his correspondence and his published 
writings. 

There are few lives which would bear the test of such microscopic scru- 
tiny so well as Wesley’s. Few men have ever lived who wrought with such 
amazing industry, and with so little waste of time and power, the work which 
their hands found todo. Greater by far than his genius, greater, if any- 
thing, than his devoutness, was his conscientious and painstaking energy. 
Even after he was eighty years old, he could fall down-stairs, head foremost, 
without serious injury ; and at eighty-seven he could ride seventy miles in 
a single day, in his itineracy among the circuits, and could kill his horse 
with overwork. Commensurate with the industry of his life were its success 
and usefulness. No one can deny that he left the world a great deal better 
than he found it. The ignorance, the immorality, the brutality, against which 
he had to contend at almost every step, when he began his work in England 
(not knowing or even suspecting what that work would prove to be), were 
enough to have discouraged an army of reformers. And it is fine to fullow 
the course of Mr. Tyerman’s narrative, and see the process by which the in- 
difference of the public gave place to derision, and the derision to violent 
antagonism, and the antagonism to acquiescence and admiration and popular 
applause. Before John Wesley died there were thousands of people in 
Great Britain to whom his goodness had helped to make their “ faith in 
goodness strong,” more than almost any other influence of which they were 
aware ; and to whom the figure of the old man standing in the open air, in 
harsh and bitter weather, and at the life-long sacrifice of ease and comfort, 
to preach his Master’s message to the poor, was a spectacle with which all 
their best and most practical ideas of saintliness were naturally connected. 
Making all allowance for the more or less frequent refluence of the wave 
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of revival which his preaching set in motion (for which refluence he left 
room both in his doctrinal opinions and in his practical calculations), it is 
impossible not to see that the improvement of morals and religious earnest- 
ness which dates from his ministry has steadily increased till now, and is 
a permanent and not a transient historical result, The figure by which to 
represent it is not that of a tide, with ebb and flow the same, but rather that 
of an encroaching sea, that surely “ gains upon the shore” of worldliness 
and vanity. 

It is a little difficult to say how much of this extraordinary movement 
was in consequence and how much in spite of the character of the man who 
was most conspicuous init. For the greatness of John Wesley appears in 
nothing more remarkabie than in the fact that he was wise enough to see 
how vast and sacred, beyond the power of merely human management, was 
the work in which he was engaged. 
led it, feeling his way from step to step with a humility and reverence really 
touching. Singularly inconsistent with this wisdom, on the other hand, are 
the occasional evidences of a lack of practical common-sense where we should 
least have expected to discern such a lack. Few men, for example, have 
ever shown a greater want of ordinary wisdom in their matrimonial ventures 
(proverbial as is the blindness of the human mind in matters of that sort). 
Again and again he tried to entangle himself in alliances so every way an- 
suitable that one suspects him of a half ascetic purpose, resolute to find a 
wife whose discipline of him should be a means of grace. He found her at 
last with a vengeance, and the discipline was not lacking. She was a widow, 
and his intimate acquaintance with her seems to haye commenced evly a 
few days before the marriage. A short time longer only was required to 
develop the most unpleasant incompatibility of temper between the parties. 
And while it is impossible to excuse Mrs. Wesley for the outrageous violence 
with which she seems to have treated her husband, dragging him on one 
occasion (if we may trust the witness whom Mr. Tyerman cites) by the hair 
of his head; yet one cannot help suspecting that he may have been a some- 
what exasperating man, and he certainly was to blame for the provoking 
calmness with which, in one instance, he persisted in a correspondence which 
might have infuriated a less unreasonable woman. 

This story of his domestic infelicity illustrates pretty well some of the 
defects of a character which, on the whole, is worthy of great admiration. 
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He followed it almost as much as he | 


| he was unable to ignore. 


| Tyerman’s biography, 


With an almost childish simplicity, which sometimes became credulity, he uni- | 


ted a confidence in his own judgment, and an obstinate adherence to his own | . : é . ; . ‘oo , 
, | during this month and next in most parts of Christendom, will probavly 


methods, which made him sometimes arbitrary and oppressive in his dealings 
with his equals or subordinates. He was never quite rid of the ascetic tem- 
per by which his religious life at Oxford was so strongly marked; and the 
sumptuary regulations which he endeavored to enforce upon his followers 
were sometimes inconsiderate and unreasonable. He was never quite able 
to keep from intermeddling with matters of which his knowledge was too 
slight to justify his attempt to manage them, Without any medical skill or 
education, for example, and with only such uncertain help as he could get by 
taking into his counsels an apothecary and a surgeon, he prepared a work on 
“primitive physic,” which he circulated with no less zeal and confidence 
than he devoted to the circulation of his strictly religious tracts. With simi- 
lar readiness he interfered in the private and personal concerns of his preach- 
ers, forbidding marriage, for example, in cases where his prohibition was a 
cruel and oppressive act, resulting in great wrong and suffering. His facility 
and audacity of judgment upon all sorts of questions which came before him 
were, of course, ove secret of his administrative success; but that it was the 
occasion af much incidental mischief, also, there can be no doubt. That Me- 

thodism comes legitimately and by direct inheritance from its founder into 
possession of its somewhat. narrow confidence in itself, believing what it does 
believe so vehemently and exclusively, and withal 80 practically, no one who 
studies. this biography, of Wesley can fail-to see, Intensity rather than depth, 


and religious -care for the future, a willingness ‘to be. ‘satisfied ‘with the ‘best 


best and truest-—these, which are among the ‘characteristics of Methodism 
throughout. the whole. course of, its derelopmeut | to the present day, \ were 
characteristics also.of John Wesley, Andi in these Se, 4s, in many 9 other 1 respects, 
the denomination is the child of itsfather. 

Mr. Wesley’s.attitude.in regard to the Chitrch ‘of England was, as Mr. 
Tyermaa frankly, almits, a very inconsisteyt one. It reminds us of a mem- 
ber of a temperance society who. on being surprisedt in the act of taking | 
something stronger than, water, explained, neh, without embarrassment, that | 
he was. a partially- -total- abstinence - man.” That Mr Wesley aid reckon | 
himself, and did-desire to be-reckoned, to_ the day of his death, asa regalar 
member and minister pf the Church of England, i is certain. That by his own 
adwissions he. wvas ap, irragnlar Presbyter, doing acts which ‘he had’ no rij ight 
to do, except in obedience to “a higher “law,” Mr. Tyerinan Thakes eaaty 
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That he would not suffer the Methodists to break with the Chureh 
during his lifetime is clear enough; but that he saw how sure that separation 
would come after he was gone, and acquiesced in it as in the inevitable, is 
also pretty clear. Among the hitherto unpublished utterances of Wesley on 
this subject is one of great significance written towards the close of his life, 
in his eighty-seventh year. We cite the last half of the letter in which it 
occurs : 





“T do not know what you mean concerning talking ‘about the church.’ 
I advise all our brethren that have been brought up in the chure! to con 
tinue there; and there I leave the matter. The Methodists are to spread life 
among all denominations, which they will do Ull they form @ separate sect 
(vol. iii. p. 605). 

We have italicized the last words because they indicate the recognition 
which the old man somewhat sadly gave to the fact that his movement had 
outgrown the limits to which he hoped to restrict it. His view of the Church 
of England was, to be sure, a very broad view, but all the more for that rea- 
sou the organization of another sect seemed to him a calamity the respons 
bility for which he was unwilling to assume, and yet the probability of which 
So he could simply ‘leave the matter.” How the 
matter has resulted the world can see. But this inconsistency of Mr. Wes!ey 
has left traces of itself in the great denomination which he founded, Even 


| yet the transition from its original tunction “to spread life among all den. 


minations” to the distinctive functions of “a separate sect” is not pereetly 


accomplished. The centralized authority, the more or less striet and rigor 


ous drill of the membership, the management of great funds aud forces in 
the interest of special masures or particular men—these, which are among 
the obvious dangers from which Methodism has not vet liberated itsel!, are the 


natural and logical outcome of the movement as it existed in the person of 
John Wesley, and as it may be traced in his personal history. And Mr. 
so much more fall aad have 
preceded it, and, we may add, so singularly candid and honest in its spi 
is to be heartily welcomed for the additional (acilities which it 
those who desire to study the tendencies of Methodism. 


accurate than any tha 


furnishes to 


SUMMER READING.* 


7. “anguish of the solstice,” as Mr. Rossetti very justly calls the 
disgraceful weather which takes place, if that is the right word, 


} 


not much alter the character of the reading done by most of our fellow 

citizens. Summer reading, as winter reading, in America, especially in years 
when a President is to be elected, is made up in very great part of the Bible 
and the newspapers. Our fellow-citizen will have to be a very hot one on 
the third day of next month who does not call early after his Tribune or 
his Times for a lucid and sufficient explanation of how it has happened that 
has not been * redeemed,” or has been redeemed, 


| as the case may be, and has not been carried, or has been carried, by the tti- 


umphant Liberals or by the bayoneted minions of Grant. ‘‘ Campaign Lives 


| of Grant and Greeley he will also read to some extent, but the Bible on San- 


days and the newspapers on week-days will constitute his main reliance. 
On the whole, he is hardly to be called a reader in any strict sense of the term, 


| belonging though he does to the best educated people on this or any other 


globe; and the “summer reading” will be done by exceptional Americans 
rather than by the President-making American. 

Of summer reading in general it is true, we suppose, that it is appreciably 
lighter than that done at other seasons, and that when it is not absolutely 
lighter, it may nevertheless be so called on the ground that it is done with a 
view to recreation. The miner who, like a miner of our acquaintance, 
spends his vacation in a hard attack on Mr. Darwin’s volumes, and, instead 


1 i | of killing stray esnakes, spec s curiously i i » rattle 
a practi and it strions activity. for the. ‘present, Vathar Ghai d ‘thoughtful | killing stray rattlesnakes, speculates curiously on the relation of the rattl« 


to the survival of the snake in its struggle for existence, is not doing what 


theory for immediate working application, rather than what wha absolutely most’ people would call heliday reading, but in the change of work he 


finds genuine mental refreshment: Se, tod, of the business man who 
uses his summer resting-time in eatehing up with thé world, m Mr. Morris's 
poetry, or in Mr. Browning's last book, or in Mr. Stopford Brooke's sermons, 
orin- Mr. Stamer’s recent speech, if the term recent can be applied to so mach 


| hear antiquity, or im the latest new author who is making a name for himsely 


| 
| 
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among the rest. His line of reading might or not alleviate the anguish which 
the solstice brings to this or that one of his neighbors, but it is to him light 


reading, as being in the nature of play, just as the hard labor of cricket is fun | 


to the school-boy to whom Horace is dismal toil and who would prefer the 
treadmill to Cowper's “ Task.” But regular readers, also, who would almost as 
little think of life without books as of life without meals, obey the common 
law which, when the weather is most intolerant of human existence in our 
climate, prescribes a season of comparative idleness, and their July and 
August reading is apt to be less in quantity and less important in matter 
than that which they go through while the frost is in the ground or on it 
—the period when, no matter what Dr. Johnson ignorantly or viciously 
grumbles in his peevishness over the Whig Milton, the wits and intellects 
of men work more accurately, vigorously, conjubilantly, and to greater 
profit than at other times and seasons. 

§ for the regular reader who expects to languish away the next two 
mouths in populous cities, and for him or her who may have the better 
fortune of an escape into coolness, we propose to recommend a few books 
of various kinds which we have recently received. All of them, or most 
of them, may, we think, safely be packed up and sent to the seaside 
or into the country with the other impedimenta; and some one or two of 
them may be taken away even by the hasty tourist who is not journeying so 
hastily but that he may expect a rainy day or so in the course of his trip, and 
find that a stray volume may be mitigatory of the tedium in an Adirondack 
camp, or a White Mountain hotel, or a Labrador yacht cabin. 

First, as a book to be religiously carried out and carefully brought home 
again unopened, certainly unread, we wish to recommend “ Fifine at the 
Fair.” We have read in it, and expect to read it, but not now, we believe. 
Yet the poems are not interminably long, like “The Ring and the Book,” 
and one of them is even of the sort with which Mr. Browning’s earlier dra- 
matic lyrics made us acquainted. This poem, “ Hervé Riel,” most of our 
readers have no doubt seen, for it appeared some two years since in English 
periodical literature, and in American as well. In halting verse of occasional 
vigor and felicity, the story of a fine action is so told as to secure for the 
hero, and, in a degree, for the poet, the admiration of the reader, even 
though his ear protests against verses such as these on a subject such as this, 
by a master who, when he is harsh, is harsh from choice and not necessity : 

** So for better or fur worse, 
Hervé Riel, accept my v: rse! 
In my verse, Hervé Kiel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy wife, the Belle Aurore!” 
These are not the most unmusical, either; but they are easy and unfatiguing 
in comparison with the hobble of “ Fifine,” or the tiresome psychologizing in 
« Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau ” on that eminently tiresome psychological 
subject, Louis Napoleon, into a sort of belief in whom Mr. Browning has one 
way and another persuaded himself. Of “ Fifine,” so far as its music is con- 
cerned, these verses are a fair sample: 
‘“* And what dependence! Bring and a him to the test, 
Your specimen disciple, a handbreadtn separate 
From you he almost seemed to touch before. Abate 
Complacency you will, I judge, at what's divulged, 
Some flabbiness you fixed, sume vacancy outbulged, 
Some—much—nay, all, perhaps, the outward man's your work ; 
But inside man ?—find him wherever he may lurk, 
And where's a touch of you in his true self? 
“*T wish,” etc , ele 
Of course, of the principal matter which Mr. Browning puts into a seriously 
presented poem of his it is usually right to speak with respect—able man 
and good poet as he is. The external form is what we now are speaking of, 
and it is here so repulsive that we admit a feeling of joyful satisfaction at 
seeing it soundly abused as it is by the next author on our list. This is a 
Mr. “C. 8. C.,” an Englishman, who has made as pleasant a book of light 
humorous poetry as we have seen in a long time, and whom we heartily 
commend to the attention of all our readers. Better reading for a hot sum- 
mer afternoon we do not recollect, the only objection to it being that one is 
every little while tempted to the exertion of reading some of it aloud for the 
benefit of the rest of the company. The travesty of Browning is perhaps 
not one of the pieces which the reader thus tempted would choose, but we 
may quote a part of it as fairly*illustrative of the preposterous style of Mr. 
Browning's “ Hohenstiel-Schwangau” poem, as of many another of his 
poems, and illustrative also_of our author’s skill in imitation and travesty. 
“The Cock and the Bull” Mr. “C. 8. C.” calls the parody, referring to the 
long-winded, paradoxical, impertinent, and resultless manner of narrative 
affected by Sterne in “ Tristram Shandy ”: 
‘* You see this pebble-stone? It’s a thing I bought 
Of a bit of a chit of a boy i’ the mid o’ the day— 
1 like to dock the smaller parts-o’-speech, 
As we curtail the already cur-tailed cur 


(You catch the paronomasia, play o° words ?) 
Did, rather, i’ the pre-Landseerian days. 
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Well, tomy muttons. I purchased the concern, 
And clapt it i’ my poke, and gave for same 

By way, to wit, of barter or exchange— 

‘Chop’ was my snickering dandiprat’s own term— 
One shilling and fourpence, current coin o' the realm. 
O-n-e one and f-o-u-r four 

Pence, one and fourpence—you are with me, sir ?— 
What hour it skills not: ten or eleven o° the clock, 
One day (and what a roaring day it was !) 

In February, eighteen sixty-nine, 

Alexandrina Victoria, Fidei 

Hm—bhm—how runs the jargon? being on throne. 


* Such, sir, are all the facts, succinctly put, 
The basis of substratum—what yon will— 
Of the impending eighty thousand lines. 
* Not much in ‘em either,’ quoth perhaps simple Hodge. 
But there’s a superstructure. Waita bit. . 


** Mark first the rationale of the thing: 
Hear logic rivel and levigate the deed. 
That shilling—and for matter o’ that, the pence— 
I had o° course = me—wi'’ me, say— 

Mecum's the Latin, make a note o’ that) 
hen I popped pen i’ stand, blew snout, scratched ear, 
ni ffed— !—at snuff-box; tumbled up, he-heed, 

Haw-hawed (not hee-hawed, that’s another guess thing :) 
Then fumbled at, and stumbled out of, door, 
I shoved the door ope wi’ my — 
And in ves‘ibulo, i’ the entrance-h: Il, 
Donned a antigropeloes, 
And so forth; and, complete with hat and gloves, 
One on and one a-dangle i’ my hand, 
And ombrifuge (Lord love you !), case o’ rain, 
1 flopped forth, *sbuddikins ! on my own ten toes, 
(I do assure you there be ten of them), 
And went clump-clumping up hill and down dale 
To find myself o’ the sudden i’ front o’ the boy. 
Put case I hadn’t ‘em on me, conld I ha’ bought 
This sort-o’-kind-o’-what-you-might-call toy, 
This pebble-thing o’ the boy-thing? Q. E. D.” 

Poems and tales concerning cats are rather numerous and commonly 
amusing, but this lament of a cat who though often caressed yet longs for 
death, we find worthy of a place with avy literary cat known to us. “Sad 
Memories” is the title of the poem: 


“ Why was I born to be abhorred of man and bird and beast ? 
The bulfinch marks me stesling by, and straight his eong hath ceased : 
The shrewmouse eyes me shudderingly, then flees; and worse than that, 
The house-dog he flees after me—why was | born a cat? 


** Men prize the heartless hound who quits dry-eyed his native land ; 
Who wags a mercenary tail and licks a tyrant hand. 
The leal true cat they prize not, that if e’er ee to roam, 
Still flies, when let out of the bag, precipitately home. 


** They call me cruel. Do I know if mouse or song-bird feels ? 
1 only know they make me light and salutary meals: 
And if, as ‘tis my nature to, ere I devour I tease em, 
Why should a low-bred gardener’s boy pursue me with a besom ? 


** Should china fall, or chandeliers, or anything but stocke— 

Nay, stocks, when they’re in flowerpots—the cat expects hard knocks: 

Should ever anything be missed—amilk, coals, umbrellas, brandy— 

The cat’s pitched into with a boo’, or anything that’s handy.”’ 
It is to be confessed that there is not very much thought in these poems ; if 
Mr. “C. S. C.” had been living in the latter part of the seventeenth century, it 
would probably still have been Sir Isaac Newton who would have discovered 
the law of gravitation ; but there is in these verses a grace, wit, good sense, 
and good-natured fun which make the little volume very agreeable. We 
might perhaps remind the author that a favorite device of his—that of giving 
a grotesque and comical turn to a poem which maintains seriousness almost 
to the close—is a device which becomes worn out after being used but few 
times. He hardly needs the warning, however, unless we are mistaken as to 
his good sense, and we presume the fault was committed before there was 
any thought of a volume which should exhibit it. A few of the pieces parody 
individual poets ; but Miss Jean Ingelow comes in for a scoring like that ad- 
ministered to Mr. Browning; and Tennyson and other popular favorites are 
treated with good-natured satire. 

Letters, says Mr. Matthew Arnold, literature, is the great need of English 
schools for the people. Of science they are pretty sure to get quite enough ; 
the English mind is tending towards science just now, and then again the 
scientific men are always ready with some excellent, compact little treatise, 
eminently capable of being used in teaching, while on the side of literature there 
is great deficiency—a much greater deficiency than exists in the schools for 
the youth of the upper classes. In those the student at least gets some 
knowledge of one or two literatures besides his own, and of how much 
importance Mr. Arnold thinks this to be, the readers of his works 
will recollect. For twenty years he has been of that opinion, he says, 
and in the quarrel about the reading of the Bible in schools, he thinks 


he has found his opportunity to strike a blow in behalf of that sort of 


knowledge which interests the feelings and the imagination. Now the 
real power of literature best makes itself felt either by means of an 
acquaintance with all literature, or by knowing thoroughly one great litera- 
ture besides one’s own, or one great work, with a beginning, middle, and 
end, which must be known as a continuous whole. 
Greece, whether in whole or in part, or that of Rome, or France, or Ger- 
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many, the pupil in the common school is debarred; the Hebrew Seianabe | 
is the only great literature except his own to which he has access, and of that 
he can learn thoroughly only a smal! part. Looking about for such a por-* 
tion of Seripture as might serve this literary purpose, Mr. Arnold hit upow 
the last twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah as the most suitable. Their thefne 
is the great restoration of exiled Israel out of Babylon to their native | 
Jerusalem; both theme and treatment are highly poetical; the action has | 
unity and coherence ; the spirit is lofty, and the exultant tone exhilarating 
and bracing ; the Hebrew language and literature are there at their greatest 
height. For these reasons, Mr. Arnold offers these twenty-seven chapters 
as a Bible reading for schools in which the Bible is the pupil’s only 
means, or almost his only means, of coming in contact with poetry and elo- 
quence. “The Great Prophecy of the Restoration of Israel” is its title, and 
this title points to the reason why, ingenious and plausible as Mr. Arnold’s 
argument may be, his little book will probably fail to accomplish his purpose. 
It is not as a prophecy of Israel’s restoration that the last part of Isaiah 
would be described by the persons who upon the one side and the other 
are earnest in this contest about the Bible in the schools. ‘‘ The Great Pro- 
phecy of the Messiah as revealed in Christ ” would be the title which the whole 
Christian world would demand for this part of the Scriptures, and we sup- 
pose Mr. Arnold may have already learned from the religious press that 
his proposal to keep to the sense of the literal prophecy is very strange, not 
to say scandalously wicked. We ourselves have not in its full foree the 
feeling which impresses Mr. Arnold so strongly, that for the average school 
pupil a knowledge of some great foreign poem as a continuous whole is a 
means of culture sure to be efficacious and greatly salutary. We think 
it would be well—that perhaps it might be even very well; but we 
are not clear that an acquaintance with a pretty wide range of authors, old 
and new, represented in a comprehensive reading-book, might not more effec- 
tually give a fillip to the imagination of the average boy and girl and more 
strongly engage their feclings. The perception of the unities is not very 
vivid in the youthful Anglo-Saxon mind, while its capacities for being roused 
by fine emotion are considerable, and capable of rewarding the cultivator. 
Perhaps Mr. Arnold’s work may have a trial in this country. We think that 
at any rate older persons than school children might very profitably take a 
look at the evangelist prophet under Mr. Arnold’s guidance through his 
poetry. We all know, who read our much-praised authorized version with a 
view to getting the exact sense and preserving the poetical thread, that ad- 
mirable as its diction almost always is, it is nevertheless like almost every 
other translation from one language to another and remote language, and in 
many places is a most baffling and trying book, which it is impossible for the 
ordinary reader to take up for purposes of intelligent pleasure. We can ima- 
gine that Mr. Arnold’s paraphrase—which is so slightly changed as not to 
be really a paraphrase—may be of great service to a good many readers 

To go back to an author early read aud carefully so, a little of what may 
be called duty-reading of him is an employment not inappropriate for a 
summer day. The duty isa light one, too light to be fatiguing and not too 
light to give to idleness that flavor of work demanded by the American 
man under “ the yoke of conscience masterful,” which is apt to gall him 
whenever he is not spending his time in shortening his life. For this pur- 
pose we recommend any one of the Clarendon Press series of English authors, 
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| commend the novels of the famous Russian to our sojourner. 


as, for instance, the “Satires and Epistles” of Pope now before us, or the | 


excellent “ Hamlet.” 
them, the volumes are small enough to slip into the pocket of a fishing- 
jacket, and the type and paper are good. 

We at first thought we were rather disappointed in the collection of 


They are well annotated, a good essay accompanies | 


“Legends and Fairy Tales of Ireland,” published and, we presume, com- | 
piled by Mr, P. M. Haverty of this city; but have since made up our mind | 


that it has considerable merit, and that it may with advantage be added to 
the collection of almost any one who delights in this sort of literature, and 
who finds the Irishman in his native bog an amusing personage. The 
stories here told are not a!l new; the book is the first general collection of 
Trish fairy tales, Mr. Haverty says, ever published in this country, and this 
consideration has perhaps caused him to admit, for completeness’ sake, tales 
familiar to those who have other collections. Nor are the stories very well 
told. In particular we find that our compiler has too little of the frauk ac- 
ceptance of absurd impossibilities which is a frequent charm of the Irish 
popular fiction, and at the same time has not enough of the slyness and droll- 
ery with which, on the other hand, the absurdities are often skilfully indi 

cated. Nor is he a well-practised story-teller. 
honesty that gives one confidence in the correctness of his local coloring, 
and if many of his stories are bald and poor, many are amusing and 
some are affecting in pathetic touches as others in drollery and nonsense. 
With such a book as this and Mr. Baring-Gould’s Oriental legendary 
lives of Biblical characters, an idle man might lazily ocoupy a fortnight of 


But he has an appearance of | 


; are inherently more pens ; and have the 


| —to take up “Smoke” 
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a bad one to give asa 





spare moments. Mr. Haverty's beok would not be 


| present to a boy, and, indeed, it might be worth while for us to consider 


whether, as a means of softening prejudices of race, it might not be well for 


- * . . ° ° " . : 
us to bring up our children in closer acquaintance with a literature so rich in 


fancy and imagination, and as full-charged with affectionateness as with wit 
and fun. Bridget in the kitchen, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, is, in mauy a family, a potent ally of the Know-Nothing and the 
violent Protestant; but a cheap edition of Carleton’s “ Traits and Stories of 
Irish Peasantry” would do a good deal to neutralize 
influence. 

Of Mr. Clarence King’s ‘Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,” 
have at different times spoken favorably. We advise any one who is 
enforced denizen of the town this summer, and who expects in future sum 
mers to breathe the invigorating air of the Far West in the Yo Semite Valley, 
or the Yellowstone region, or the Colorado Parks, to prepare himself for the 
journey at the same time that he consoles himself for its delay by reading Mr. 
King’s captivating book. We shall not urge him to believe every word of it ; 
we ourselves own that we had not faith enough for “ Cut-off Copples’s,” but 
we have read the book with great pleasure. We might counsel the taking 
of notes for such descriptions of scenery and adventure as we have here, amid 
the sights and the events which are described; but we believe Mr. King’s 
literary style would be improved if, before he worked his notes up, he would 
come down out of the mountains where he climbs and rides such wonder 
horses, and narcotize himself a little with the fatter and daller air of the level 
of the sea, or thereabouts. He evidently has it in him to make an excellent 
writer, and has made one of the best books of travel that any Aimerican ba 
made of late years, and that is saying something too, for the American of to 
day is about as racy a traveller as he of fifty years since was timid and com 
monplace. We will quote, not the most spirited and forcible, nor the most 
fascinating, nor the most amusing of Mr. King’s descriptions, but one which 
not unfairly represents his better style : 

“We stopped to bow good morning to my friend and stage companion, 
the donna. She sat in the threshold of her open door, sewing; beyond her 
stretched a bare floor, clean and white : the few chairs, the table spread with 
snowy linen, everything shone with an air of religious spotlessness. Sym- 
metry reigned in the precise, well-kept garden, arranged in rows of pepper 
plants and crisp heads of vernal lettuce. 

“T longed for a painter to catch her brilliant smile, and surround her on 
canvas as she was here, with order and dignity. The same plain, black dress 
clad her heavy ample figure, and about the neck heavy barbaric gold beads 
served again as collar. 

“ Under low eaves above her, and quite. around the house, hung, in triple 
row, festoons of flaming red peppers, in delicious contrast with the rich adobe 
gray. 

“Tt was a study of order and true womanly repose, fitted to cheer us, and 
a grouping of such splendid color as might tempt a painter to cross the 
world.” 

Turgenef’s newly translated nove}, “Smoke,” we hardly know whether 
to put in our list or not. The tragic interest and the prefound searching of 
this author's best work make him anything but “the idle singer of an empty 
day.” Yet we have known old readers of Turgenef—and of everything else 
for the third time and go on, fascinated, to the end 
of a hundred or two pages. On the whole, then, perhaps we had better re- 
And together 
with him. and we confess with more of heartiness and without any doubt 
or reservation, we advise everybody who has not read “ Bjérnson” to get 
‘Arne” and ‘The Fisher Maiden.” With these, although the shade is at 
ninety-nine degrees above zero, as the apothecary-shop thermometers in- 
formed us yesterday, he may be transported not only to the Norwegian fiords 
and floes, but to an idyllic and Arcadian Norway which will to the tired 
mind be delightful as not even an iced real country can be even in weather 
like this—as to which the term “ probabilities,” applied by the Weather 
Bureau people, is an exasperating misuse of language. Impossibilities, sure!y 
advantage of not happening. 
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Ministers in the Wilderness and on the Border. By 
Robert P. Nevin. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


* One of the most interesting books which have come 
before us of late having to do with religious topics. 
. . « Sofreth a book is indeed rare.”"—New York 

Eve. Mail. 

SEVEN DECADES OF THE UNION. 
ifenry A. Wise. 8vo, extra cloth, $2. 
“One of the most pleasing and remarkable books of 

the day."’—New Orleans Times. 


THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH. A Manual of 
Political Economy, embracing the Laws of Trade, 
Currency, and Finance. Condensed and arranged for 
eee reading and use as a text-book. By Amasa 

hs LL.D. Student's Edition. 12mo, extra cloth, 


wo EN HELPERS IN THE CHURCH; their 
Sayings and Doings. Edited by William Welsh. 
12mo, fine cloth, $1 25. 

“A valuable and practical addition to religic us litera- 
ture.""—Philadeiphia Age. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By 
John Forster, author of * Life of Landor,”’* Lileof 
Goldsmith.” ete. Vol I. 1812-1842. With Two Por- 
traits from Steel, and Fac-simiies. Fifth Edition, 
12mo, extra cloth, $2. 

* A life of Dickens worthy of the man and of the en- 
during creations of hie brain.’’—London Daily News. 

INJURIES OF NERVES, and their Conse- 
quences. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., Member of the 
Nat. Academy of Sciences, ete. 8vo, extra cloth, $3. 


PHILADELPHIA AND ITS ENVIRONS. A 
Vrofusely Lilustrated Description of the City and its 
Surrounding Points of Interest, embracing Fairmount 
Park. With nearly One Hundred Engraving-. Beau- 
tifully printed on toned paper. 8vo, paper cover, 50 


cents. 
NYSTROM’S MECHANICS. 
ae and Engineering. By John W. Nystrom, 
‘EK. Eleventh tdition. Revised and Greatly En- 
and by the addition of Valuable Original Matter. 
Fully Ililustrated. I6mo, pocket-book form, gilt 
edges, $3 50. 


By Hon. 





NEW NOVELS. 
ELEONORE. After the German of E. von Roth- 


"ete. By Frances 


enfel#, author of ** On the Vistul 
“Lowly Ways.” 


Elizabeth Bennett, translator o 

12mo, fine cloth, ornamented, $1 50. 

** A vivid reproduction of German life and character.” 
—Boston Globe. 

‘** A bright, readable novel."’—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

“TT IS THE FASHION.” From the German of 
Adelheid von Auer. By the translator of ** Over Yon- 
der,’ ** Magdalena,”’ etc. 12mo, fine cloth, $1 50. 

“A more natural and | pens book of its kind we 
have never read.” hmond Dispatch. 

“Full of delightful 5 pictures of social life.’ 
Journal, 

MINNA MONTE. 
cloth, @1 25. 

“A delightful mental recreation.’ 
lican. 

THE LITTLE MOORLAND PRINCESS. From 
the German of E. Marlitt, author of ** The Old Mam’- 
relle’s Secret,’ “Gold Elsie,” etc. By Mrs. A. L. 
Wister, Fourth Edition, 12mo, fine cloth, $1 75. 

*: By far the best foreign romance of the season.” — 
Philadelphia Press. 
* A charming story."’—New York Observer. 

ISRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. A Story of the 
Mine. By John Saunders, author of “ Abel Drake's 
Wife.” With numerous Illustrations. 16mo, fine 
cloth, $1 25. 

*- Intensely dramatic. Some of the characters 
are exquisitely drawn, and show the hand of a mas- 


*—Albany 
By “Stella.” 12mo, extra 


*‘—St. Louis Repub- 


ter.’’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
WAS SHE ENGAGED? By “Jonquil.” 12mo, 
extrac oth, $150. 
HOW WILL IT END? By J. C. Heywood, 


author of “ Herodias,” ** Antouius,”’ etc. 12mo, fine 


cloth, $1 50 

WEARITHORNE |; or, In the Light of To-Day. 
Ky Fadetic, author of * ong yl and “ Randolph 
Honor” Rmo, extra clota, $1 50. 

LEFT TO HERSELF. 
12mo, fine cloth, $1 50. 





For tale by Booksellers generally, or willbe sent by 
mail, post-paid, “pon receipt of. the priceby. the Pu 
lishers, 


J. B. LAPPINCOTT & CO., 


A Pocket-Book of | 


By Jennie W ovdville. 
tb Oilers profeasiona) training to Civil and Dynamical En- 
| gineers, Chemists, Geologists: Naturalists, etc., and also 


Purblishers: "~ 


O K § | (EORGE GROTE'’S 


Just Received from London. 





LITTLE, BROWN «& CO, 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, 
: BOSTON, 
Offer for Sale at a Reduced Price, 


GROTE’S ARISTOTLE. 
Edited by 
ALEXANDER BAIN AND G. CROOM ROBERTSON. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $11. 
Also Just Received : 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 


NEW EDITION. 


A History of Greece from the Earliest Period to the Close 
of the Generation contemporary with Alexander 
the Great. By Ge rge Grote, F.R.S. Fourth edition 
(1872). With Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 10 vols. 
8vo, cloth, $40; half-call, $60. 


MACAULAY’S WORKS. 


Comprising The History of England, and Critical 
and Historical Essays. 





12 vols, 12mo0, cloth, $21. 
AN OLD BOOK FOR SUMMER 
~ 
READING. 


ICRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. 


A Collection of Non-Political Nation Articles on 
Miscellaneous Subjects: 


THE GLUT IN THE FICTION MARKET. 
CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 
CLERGYMEN’S SALARIES. 
THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


TINKERING HYMNS. 
HORSE-RACING. 


SOME OF OUR SOCIAL PHILOSOPHERS. 
WASTE. 


DRESS AND ITS CRITICS. 
ROADS. 


A PLEA FOR CULTURE. 
CURIOSITIES OF LONGEVITY. 
ETC., 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 





Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 





price. 
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ENGLISH. 


Craik’s English of Shakespeare. Cloth 
Hudson's Life, Art, and Character of Shakespeare. .__5 09 
Hudson's School Shakespeare. Ist and 2d Series, each 2 50 
The Merchant of Venice. Julius Cesar, Hamlet, The 


Tempest, Macbeth. In paper covers, each... ..040 
The Living Word ; or, Bible Truths and Lezsons...... 100 
| Our World, No.1; or, First Lessons in Geography. ..0 94 


Our W orld, No. 2’; or, Secona Series of Lessons in 

Geography 
Peirce’s Ta i of Logarithms... 
Primary or First Music Reader... 
Intermediate Music Reader 
Fourth Music Reader. In press 
Second Music Reader.................-.... 0.2.00. =f 38 
Third Music Reader 038 
The National Music Charts. Four series, each series.10 Ou 















The National Music Teacher......................2... 0 60 
Woodman’s System of Drawing..... ................. 100 
GREEK. 

Goodwin's Greek Grammar...................-...0... 156 
Goodwin's Greek Moods and Tenses. . i ee 
Goodwin's Greek Reader.................... .2 00 
Leighton's Greek Lessons...................... ale J 25 
Liddell & Scott's Greek-English Lexicon. 14th ed.....300 


Liddell & Scott's Greek- English Lexicon. 


The 6th 
Oxford edition, unabridged. 4to 12 00 





LATIN. 


Aller & Greenough’ s Latin Grammar................. 156 
Leighton’s Latin Lessons. (Refer to A. & G. 8 Gr.)....1 25 
Allen's Latin Lessons, Lexicon, Primer, Composition, 


I, Fs dc ncn ccnes tinseedccteccencnes .125 
Allen’s Latin Reader.. ...... ............4. 250 
PII BE PEIN on dink cctcccincccsins cscecs 1 56 
Madvig’s Latin Grammar... ..................--0005-. 300 


White's Junior Student's Complete Latin- knglish 
Is iid 53 cnn tiadewens tok ohash Acee She nie ae 3 
White’s Coliege Latin-English Lexicon (intermediate 
+ Reet dkw dk ewds eb be 5 CagwhSe awd ReNEs 4q 41 04650000 700 


size 
White and Riddle’s Large Latiu-English Lexicon... .16 00 
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1. LINEAR DRAWING. 150 Engravings. Price $1. 


2. PROJECTION. The Development of Surfaces and 
Penetration of Solids. 40 Engravings. Price, $1. 

8. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING. 38 
Engravings. Price, $1. 


4. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWING. 130 Engravings. Price, $1. 


5. DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
250 Engravings. Price, $1 75. 


6. PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
Price, $1 50. 


%. DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS. 140 Engravings. 
Double and Trebie-page size. Price, $2. 


8 DRAWING FOR STONEMASONS. P::ce, $1 50. 


9. MODEL DRAWING. Price, $1 50. 
10, GOTHIC STONEWORK. Price, $1 50. 
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wt Blast Furnace Slags. Telegraphy without Insulation. 
The Madeira and Mamore Rallway. Acoustic Illustrations 
of Measurements of Stellar “oo Hydraulic Mining. 
The a of —. Pressure on Foundations. 
Gun cotton. The Adaptability of Titaniferous Ores for 
the Production of Iron.@ A Review of Berthelot’s Essxy 
on the Force of Explosives, Experiments upon the Me- 
chanical Efficiency of Pulley-blocks. The Manufacture 
and Wear of Rails. Nominal Horse-power. Indian 
Bridges. On the Construction of Vessels in Relation to 
Se Changed Modes of Naval Warfare. Paragraphs .— 
rts 0 oe ye ee beet Iron and Steel Notes. 
ailway Notes. rincering Structures. Ordnance and 
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